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DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Once a center of the State’s lead and zinc mining camps, Dubuque is the oldest city 
in lowa. It stands on the western shores of the Upper Mississippi, opposite the 
boundary between Wisconsin and Illinois. Julien Dubuque, French trader, came 
there in 1788, attracted by reports of lead deposits, and obtained title to 140,000 acres 
from the Indians. In 1829 miners from Galena, Ill., moved across the Mississippi 
to settle; but in accordance with an Indian treaty they were ejected by troops under 
orders from Col. Zachary Taylor. . . . By 1836, after the Black Hawk War, the terni- 
tory was opened and Dubuque came into existence. The print on this month’s cover 
of “Dun’s Review” shows the city as it was in 1853, when lithographed in color by 
]. Cameron after a drawing by Miss Lucinda Farnham. It is reproduced through 
courtesy of the Charles B. Pike Collection, Chicago Historical Society. . . . Dubuque 
today has a population of 42,833, 5.2 per cent above the 1930 figure. Since 1920 there 
has been a city manager form of government. Manufacturing showed an increase 
for each of its past three Censuses: in 1935, the products of 69 establishments were 
valued at $14,500,000; in 1937, 66 plants turned out products worth $20,980,000; in 
1939, 72 produced $24,614,900 worth of goods. Wholesaling in Dubuque has a!so 
prospered: from sales of $9,809,000 in 1933 to $16,231,000 in 1935; the 1939 figure for 
82 firms was $22,980,000. Trade by 599 Dubuque retailers totalled $19,580,000 in 1939- 
This is $3,000,000 above 1935 and $7,000,000 more than in 1933. The city’s manu- 
factures include foundry and meta! products, clothing, licorice, meat, and pumps. 
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PLANT AT KEARNY, N. J.—-PHOTOGRAPH FROM CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


CHANGING te COURSE 
of the STREAM 


ALVIN E. DODD 


President, American Management Association 


T an American Man- 
agement Association 
meeting that took place 
a year ago, a member 
arose and said: “Ameri- 
can industry is in very 
much the same position 
as the cow that was 


Even though management has accomplished a fairly 
good miracle of production, bigger and better miracles 
are needed, requiring the team work that comes when 
everyone is thinking together. Here a man with un- 
usual opportunities for noting what business men are 
thinking and doing, summarizes the broad problems 
to be faced. This is one ina series of articles on subjects 
which are of unusual importance to business. 


When the speaker made 
this statement and sat 
down, there was silence 
for a moment. Then 
someone began to ap- 
plaud, and the whole 
room took it up. He had 
said what was in the back 


caught in an oncoming 

flood and was faced with drowning or climbing a tree.” 
The conference was somewhat puzzled by this remark, 
but the speaker went on: “The cow climbed the tree 
and saved itself. We are all wondering if American 
industry can do the same thing. We have been talking 
here about conventional ways of doing things, but 
the production job that’s necessary can’t be accom- 
plished by conventional methods. In fact, only the 
most extraordinarily unconventional methods will ac- 
complish it.” 


of everyone’s mind. For 
the executives in that meeting room were produc- 
tion men, in charge of factories and production oper- 
ations in industries throughout the United States. 
They, of all management, could best appreciate the 
anecdote. 

Since a year ago, something has happened to change 
management; some may call it the end of “business 
as usual,” others may call it “emergency management,” 
but it is a deeper and more subtle change than these 
phrases suggest; rather, it is the birth of a new spirit 
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DOWNTOWN NEW YORK—PHOTOGRAPH FROM CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


and a new philosophy. Indeed, to anyone who is in 
touch with the current problems of management, it is 
apparent that management is in the throes of a great 
and difficult transition. 

For many years prior to 1940-1941, management was 
schooled in the ways of conservatism and conservation 
as contrasted to the philosophy of dynamic expansion 
and production that had been our background of years 
ago. Indeed, a large part of our present-day executive 
personnel received its training in the deflationary era 
of the ’30’s. 

But now, almost overnight, this approach to manage- 
ment has changed. Our problem is no longer that of 
intensively developing markets and producing the 
proper amount of goods at the lowest possible cost to 
a fill the markets’ expected demand. Instead, we are 
= asked to apply our most dynamic techniques to the 
mass production of all the goods we possibly can, and 
in the shortest possible time. 

As all managers know, this transition is not an easy 
one. There had been little previous conditioning for 
the change, so it is not surprising that we are encounter- 
ing a multitude of difficulties. This is not to say that 
progress is not being made; rather, we are making more 


progress than is popularly realized. But we are work- 
ing under great handicaps, and until we can overcome 
them, we shall not be able to bring the whole power of 
American industrial genius to bear upon the task that 
the defense program presents. In reviewing the work 
of the various executives in management as it has been 
reflected in the American Management Association in 
the past year, one sees these handicaps constantly in 
one form or another. The more important are: 

1. Management’s conservatism. This is probably 
the most difficult handicap of all, for it is elusive and 
persistently evades detection. During recent years, 
we have developed many “leisurely customs” that are 
in keeping with peacetime operations but which are 
not geared to the present situation. Many of these 
procedures are still with us and are actually retarding 
our progress. Thus, Mr. Knudsen appeals for the end 
of the “week-end blackout,” and one hears executives 
complaining about “paper work.” Before we can 
eliminate this handicap, management and labor must 
acquire a keener sense of the urgency of the rearma- 
ment effort. 

2. Shortage of skilled manpower. This shortage 
exists both in the ranks of management and in the 
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ranks of factory workers. Many companies during 
the depression, because of lack of volume, had to drop 
their training work, as “extra expense,” and the prob- 
lem now is to apply “forced draft” techniques to the 
training of “green” people. The defense program 
continues to call for a greater supply of skilled men 
than exists, and this demand shows no signs of dimin- 
ishing. Judging from reports from companies in de- 
fense industries, the lack of skilled workers has proved 
the most difficult problem of expansion. This was 
especially so in the early stages of the program. 

3. Labor difficulties. The demand for workers has 
greatly increased the bargaining power of labor and 
has provided opportunities for unions to press for wider 
organization and higher wages. Strikes have been 
frequent, untimely, and often extremely bitter. Re- 
cently announced War Department figures showed 
that during the first six months of 1941 nearly 2,500,000 
man-days were lost in factories engaged in Army con- 
tracts and among workers on War Department con- 
tract projects. 

In recent weeks there has been a heartening decline 
in the number of strikes, but as yet there is little assur- 
ance that the high point in the strike curve has been 
reached. In coming months we shall unquestionably 
witness events in the industrial relations field of highly 
important economic and social significance. Manage- 
ment executives will find it necessary to observe these 
changes closely. 

4. Shortages in equipment. In addition to being 
under-manned when the defense program got under 
way, industry was also under-equipped. Because of 
the lean depression years during which there was little 
need for plant expansion or replacement, the advent of 
the defense production era of the 1940’s found a high 
degree of obsolescence in American industry. The 
country has a large and resourceful machine-tool indus- 
try, but the “run” that started on the industry eighteen 
months ago, resulting in $800,000,000 in outstanding 
orders for machine tools, has created one of the coun- 
try’s most serious bottlenecks. 

5. Our background. While it is true that during the 
first World War we produced armaments in vast quan- 
tity, much of which never reached the fighting fronts, 
we returned as quickly as possible when the war was 
over to the manufacture of peacetime goods, In con- 
trast with the situation in many European countries, 
there has been no continuity in American munitions 
production. When World War I was over, our arma- 
ment plants were scrapped while those in other nations 
were not: Germany had its Krupp works, England 
its Vickers, Czechoslovakia its Skoda plants. At the 
time that the present war broke out, all these had 
been manufacturing arms at great speed, while we 


only began our efforts at a comparatively recent date. 

Therefore, the Axis propagandist is right when he 
calls us manufacturers of washing machines, automo- 
biles, cigarettes, radios, and telephones. Of course, he 
omits plowshares, tractors, and locomotives. But the 
essential import of his assertion is correct. Ours has 
been strictly a consumers’ economy, and we know how 
to make such goods better than any nation on earth. 
But now skill in peacetime pursuits has lost its impor- 
tance; it is no longer guns and butter, but simply guns. 

What we are really trying to do today is change the 
course of the mighty American stream of consumers’ 
goods. Few of us, even those in management, appreci- 
ate the momentum that this stream has attained, nor 
can we really appreciate the size of our own industrial 
system, for it is ramified beyond the comprehension 


of any one individual and its power is so great that we- 


have never dared to open the floodgates all the way. 
To change all this is to attempt a truly staggering feat. 

History has a favorite trick that it persists in playing 
again and again. It rarely permits the full import of 
great events to be appreciated by those living at the 
time the events occur. It saves the effect for generations 
that come after those living have passed away. History 
is again playing that trick. We know that there is a 
storm over the world and that it is blasting familiar 
landmarks of the earth into new forms; we know the 
storm is taking a fearful toll of men’s lives and that it 
is costing much in terms of what men have created and 
hold priceless. But changes more subtle and more 
profound are taking place. It is almost impossible for 
us to estimate the reverberations of the present world 
struggle. Only this we know: That, whoever wins 
the war, the world in which contemporary leaders have 
arisen is passing, and the leaders of tomorrow will rise 
in a much different world. 

Only the most arrant optimist can look forward with 
any degree of cheerfulness to the future. Implied in 
all we are now doing is the promise that we are some 
day going to be “in for it.” Yet, as has been impressed 
repeatedly upon business men by defense officials, man- 
agement cannot permit its fears for the future to inter- 
fere with present progress. The “all-out” spirit of 
national defense permits of no such reservations. 

For managers, themselves, however, there should be 
comfort in the realization that no matter what the 
post-war world is like, there will be a place in it for 
them, because there is always work for management; 
managers are always needed; their industrial genius 
can win wars, and it can also enable the country to 
survive the economic derangements that follow wars. 
But it seems probable that the greatest challenge that 
this genius has yet faced is to come when this World 
War II ends. 
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EFFECT OF RATIONING AND PricE CHANGES 


ON Basic Foop EXPENDITURES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Exrenoitures 
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"CONSUMPTION RESTRICTED TO PRE-WAR LEVEL. 
**NOT RATIONED. 


BRITISH WAR-TIME PRICE CONTROL 


HE same day that England de- 
clared war on Germany, price con- 
trols were established for a large num- 
ber of products, including copper, lead, 
zinc, flax, jute, wool, molasses, alumi- 
num, hemp, iron and steel, timber, and 
rayon. The following day coal, paper, 
hides, and skins were among the con- 
trolled commodities; and in the follow- 
ing week, feeding stuffs, cereals and 
cereal products, flour, meat, tea, canned 
salmon, dried fruits, fat stock, fish, 
sugar, and many others were added. 
Unlike the World War, when a long 


DR. JULES BACKMAN 


Economics Department, New York University 


period elapsed before comprehensive 
controls were put into operation, in the 
present conflict they became effective 
immediately, and in many cases ex- 
ceeded the most rigorous controls used 
in the closing days‘of the World War. 

About a week before the declaration 
of war, the Emergency Powers (De- 
fense) Act of 1939 was passed. This 
Act gave the Government the authority 
to “make such Regulations . . . as ap- 
pear ... to be necessary or expedient 
for ... the defense of the realm . . . the 
efficient prosecution of any war in 
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which His Majesty may be engaged 
and for maintaining supplies and ser- 
vices essential to the life of the com- 
munity.” However, it was specifically 
provided that this broad grant did not 
include the power to impose any form 
of industrial conscription. 

Several days later, there were issued 
numerous Defense Regulations which 
specifically gave the various govern- 
mental agencies authority “for regu- 
lating or prohibiting the production, 
treatment, keeping, storage, movement, 
transport, distribution, disposal, acqui- 
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sition, use, or consumption of articles 
of any description, and in particular 
for controlling the prices at which they 
may be sold” as well as many other 
powers over industry. Complete con- 
trol over foreign trade was given to the 
Board of Trade under the Import, Ex- 
port, and Customs Powers (Defense) 
Act (September 1, 1939) and the Im- 
port Duties (Emergency Provisions) 
Act (September 7, 1939). 

Although the passage of these laws 
and the imposition of price control im- 
mediately, indicates a great deal of pre- 
war preparedness, subsequent events 
revealed that the advance preparation 
was not complete. Two and a half 
months later (November 16, 1939) the 
Prices of Goods Act was adopted to 
prevent profiteering. Prices were to be 
fixed at the level prevailing August 21, 
1939, for many non-food products sold 
at retail. Advances above that level are 
permitted only for justifiable increases 
in costs, including those in: cost of 
goods, wages and salaries, transport 
charges, pensions, administrative ex- 
pense, and so on. : 

The first Order under this Act was 
not promulgated until the middle of 
December and became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1940. The difficulties encoun- 
tered in organizing the cotton control 
and in starting the rationing of butter 
and bacon are additional evidence that 
preliminary preparations were not com- 
plete. However, despite such excep- 
tions it is clear that most business men 
were subject to comprehensive control 
right from the opening of hostilities. 

Price control activities are under- 
taken by a number of government 
agencies in England. The more im- 
portant of these agencies and the scope 
of their activities are indicated below. 


Control Agencies 


The Ministry of Supply controls the 
prices of industrial raw materials. This 
Ministry was established about five 
weeks before the outbreak of the war. 
Initially, the following fourteen divi- 
sions, each under the direction of a con- 
troller, were set up in this Ministry: 


aluminum; alcohol; molasses, and sol- 
vents; flax; hemp; cotton; iron and 
steel; jute; leather; non-ferrous metals; 
paper; silk and artificial silks; sul- 
phuric acid fertilizers; timber; and 
wool. In addition to fixing maximum 
prices, the Ministry of Supply controls 
supplies, acquires stocks of goods 
abroad, and establishes priorities. In 
August, 1940, the aluminum section 
was transferred to the Ministry of Air- 
craft Production. 

Food products are controlled by the 
Ministry of Food. This now has a 
monopoly over the domestic supply of 
most foods and is the sole importer of 
all food products. It also handles the 
rationing of these products. About 
1,400 local food committees have been 
established to aid the work of this 
Ministry. 

Control over retailing—both prices 
and supplies—as well as over foreign 
trade is vested in the Board of Trade, 
which is somewhat comparable to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. Its main instrument of control 
over foreign trade is the license system. 
An Export Council encourages the 
organization of Export Groups to stim- 
ulate exports. More than 300 of these 
Export Groups have been established. 
The Board of Trade control over retail 
prices is carried out through a central 
Price Regulation Committee, which 
operates through seventeen local Price 
Regulation Committees. 

The Ministry of Agriculture controls 
all staple agricultural products, which 
it purchases at relatively high fixed 
prices in order to stimulate domestic 
production. 

Petroleum, coal, and other fuels are 
under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Mines, which fixes prices and 
rations those products. Local fuel over- 
seers and local advisory committees aid 
the Department in its work. 

Although special groups were set up 
early in 1941 to co-ordinate certain 
broad phases—such as imports and 
production—of the war effort, no such 
co-ordination has been provided for the 
price controls except as a by-product of 
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these other activities. Of course, the 
various agencies consult with each 
other in order to avoid overlapping ac- 
tivities. Wage, price, and fiscal policy, 
however, have not been very effectively 
co-ordinated. 

There is some co-ordination between 
the Ministry of Supply and the Board 
of Trade through the twelve Area 
Boards which carry out the field work 
of those agencies. These Area Boards, 
in turn, are in some cases divided into 
so-called clearing centers which handle 
the control in a designated part of the 
area. The London and South Eastern 
Area, for example, is divided into nine 
clearing centers. 


Price Increases 


For most of the commodities, maxi- 
mum prices were initially based upon 
the prices prevailing just prior to the 
war. This practice worked hardship 
on some business men who relied on 
foreign sources of supply. Linen pro- 
ducers, for example, found it impos- 
sible to do business until upward ad- 
justments in prices were made. But 
these prices and many others were soon 
increased to meet changing conditions. 
Before the end of September, 1939, 
maximum prices were raised for eggs; 
sugar, fat stock, and other products. 
Within two months after the outbreak 
of war, changes had been made for 
most leading products, including a 10 
per cent rise in iron and steel prices on 
November 1, 1939. As is indicated be- 
low, many prices were subsequently 
fixed at levels substantially above those 
prevailing in the pre-war period. 

These increases in the initial fixed 
prices have been permitted for a wide 
variety of reasons, including: increased 
shipping costs (wool, molasses, leather, 
and lumber); increased cost of im- 
ported raw materials (steel, wheat, 
paper, flax); rise in other prices (coal, 
cement, railway rates, livestock, sul- 
phuric acid); higher cost of distribu- 
tion (petroleum, milk); reduction in 
consumption (gas); increase in con- 
sumption (coal); increased conversion 
costs (steel). The apparent paradox 
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of increased and decreased consump- 
tion both being reasons for price ad- 
vances is explained by the necessity to 
allocate overhead costs over a smaller 
number of units in the case of gas and 
the recourse to less efficient mines as 
the demand for coal increased in the 
early days of the war. 

The endeavor to obtain additional 
sources of revenue through taxing im- 
ports also resulted in price rises. Thus, 
an increase in the duty on sugar was 
followed the next day by a rise in the 
price of sugar; five days later by an in- 
crease in glucose prices; and imme- 
diately thereafter by an increase in the 
maximum price fixed for condensed 
milk. Beer and tobacco prices were in- 
creased as the result of the imposition 
of high import duties. 


Wage-Price Spiral 


In a number of industries, increases 
in prices were permitted because of 
higher wages. These price advances, 
in turn, increased the cost of produc- 
tion of other products. For example, 
the advance in railway rates and coal 
prices, attributed to higher wages, were 
among the reasons given for raising the 
maximum prices for cement and steel 
scrap. Similarly, the fixed prices for 
livestock and grain were raised to com- 
pensate producers for the increase in 
costs attending higher wages for farm 
labor. 

The rise in these prices contributed 
to increases in the cost of living, in 
which they are included. Since wages 
in many industries—for example, tex- 
tiles, coal, iron, steel—are tied up with 
the cost of living, increases in that index 
were made the basis for further in- 
creases in wages in those industries and 
the spiral of wage-price increases com- 
pleted its turn and started off anew. 

England must rely largely upon im- 
ports to feed itself and for many of the 
raw materials needed by its industries. 
In order to protect its sources of supply, 
and in some cases to prevent supplies 
from reaching Germany, large scale 
purchases have been made abroad. 
These purchases have also been de- 
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signed to prevent large increases in the 
cost of these materials to the British 
Government. The exportable surplus 
of wool has been bought from Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa 
for the duration of the war, plus one 
additional year’s clip, at prices substan- 
tially above those prevailing in the 
1938-1939 season. Any profit made by 
the British Government on the resale 
of this wool is divided with the pro- 
ducers. 

Copper, lead, and zinc were acquired 
from Canada, Rhodesia, Australia, and 
Burma at pre-war prices initially. 
Later contracts sometimes provided for 
slightly higher prices due to increased 
production costs. Aluminum, bacon, 
eggs, and cheese were acquired from 
Canada, tea from India and Ceylon, 
cotton from Egypt, and cocoa from 
West Africa. The sharp curtailment 
in world demand due to the loss of 
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European markets led to the destruc- 
tion of large amounts of the purchased 
cocoa in West Africa; limited shipping 
facilities prevented the diversion of this 
supply to the United States. 

The varied nature of the price con- 
trols as well as some of the interesting 
techniques devised may best be illus- 
trated by a brief consideration of the 
measures adopted in several areas of 
business. 


Food Control 


The control over food products is 
very comprehensive. Retailers of food- 
stuffs must secure licenses from the 
local food control committee which is 
set up ineach community. Restaurants, 
hotels, and other establishments selling 
foods are also subject to control. These 
local committees have fifteen members 
of whom five are retailers, while the re- 
mainder represent various classes in the 
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community; two members must be 
women. It is part of their task to see 
that the maximum price lists are prop- 
erly displayed in food stores. 

Among the important foodstuffs un- 
der control are eggs, meat, herring, 
sugar, condensed milk, tea, dried fruits, 
potatoes, cheese, bacon, flour bread, fish, 
cereals, and canned salmon. In many 
cases both maximum wholesale and re- 
tail prices are fixed. Stocks of these 
goods as well as their prices are con- 
trolled. Consumers must register with 
their local retailer in connection with 
the various rationing schemes. ‘To ob- 
tain a ration the consumer must give 
the retailer a detachable coupon from 
the ration book he receives. The ra- 
tioned foods include butter, margarine, 
bacon, ham, meats, sugar, tea, cheese, 
eggs, and cooking fats. 

In an attempt to prevent the prices 
of certain basic foods from rising too 
sharply, a subsidy scheme costing about 
£1,100,000 ($4,400,000) a week, was 
adopted in December, 1939. Under 
this scheme, £480,000 is spent weekly 
to reduce the cost of milling wheat, 
£235,000 for milk, £320,000 for home 
grown meat, and £80,000 for bacon. 

It has been estimated that as a result 
of the subsidies, the price of bread was 
about 1 cent per pound loaf cheaper, 
and milk was 1% cents a quart less 
than it would otherwise have been. 
This subsidy, which has since been in- 
creased to £1,600,000, is used to re- 
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imburse the Ministry of Food for the 
trading loss it incurs when it resells to 
retailers—at prices not high enough to 
cover its costs—the supplies of those 
goods which it has accumulated in its 
role as chief food wholesaler of the 
nation. Since these products are im- 
portant elements in the cost of living 
of the lowest income groups, it was 
hoped that this policy, plus one of stabi- 
lizing rents, would stabilize a large part 
of living costs and hence reduce the 
pressure for wage increases. 


Aluminum 


Even in peace time, Great Britain 
produced only about one-third of its 
domestic requirements of aluminum. 
The increase in demand due to the war 
made it necessary to control this prod- 
uct right from the outset. Maximum 
prices for aluminum, aluminum alloy, 
and many types of aluminum scrap 
were fixed at the pre-war level. Secon- 
dary aluminum was fixed at 85 per cent 
of the value of virgin aluminum and 
aluminum alloys. The prices of these 
products, except virgin aluminum, 
were decontrolled in November, 1939 
(scrap prices were again fixed March 
4, 1941) but through a license system 
the Ministry was able to maintain an 
effective control over them. In addi- 
tion, all purchases and sales of alumi- 
num had to be made through the 
Ministry of Supply, and the selling 
price of virgin aluminum was raised to 
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4,110 per long ton (almost 20 cents a 
pound) or 17 per cent above the pre- 
war price of £94. No further price 
change has occurred since that date. 

At the beginning of 1940 the Ministry 
entered into an agreement with the 
British Aluminum Company to ac- 
quire its entire output at £94. The 
exportable surplus of the Canadian 
Aluminum Company was also ac- 
quired at the pre-war price. Expansion 
of facilities in both Canada and Great 
Britain was undertaken. 

Civilian use of aluminum was re- 
stricted early in the conflict, but it was 
not until October, 1940, that the sale of 
aluminum pots and pans to retailers 
was completely prohibited. The short- 
age of aluminum led to a scrap collec- 
tion campaign in the Summer of 1940. 
This campaign was considered highly 
successful. A license system for im- 
ports and exports rounded out the 
mechanism of control. 

Copper, lead, and zinc were also 
price fixed at the start of the war. 
However, the prices of scrap were not 
brought under control until almost two 
months later. In England, as in the 
United States, the uncontrolled prices 
of these scrap metals rose above the 
fixed levels of the virgin metal and 
hence necessitated price fixing. “The 
Ministry of Supply arranged to fill its 
requirements of these metals from vari- 
ous Empire countries at pre-war prices. 
Despite these contracts the fixed prices 
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were raised sharply in December, 1939; 
the advance in copper was about 22 per 
cent while advances for lead and zinc 
were around 50 per cent. The exact 
amount of the increase cannot be ascer- 
tained because of changes in the bases 
of the price quotations. No further 
price change has been made since 
December, 1939. 

In the early days of the control, no 
provision was made in the maximum 
price schedule for the payment of com- 
missions to dealers. This difficulty was 
later adjusted, although the main 
source of dealers’ activity, hedging 
operations, was prohibited. In addi- 
tion, no trading in copper, lead, and 
zinc contracts was permitted on the 
London Metal Exchange, thus curbing 
that type of speculative activity. The 
problem of how to utilize the facilities 
of small firms was encountered in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States, and 
it was almost a year before effective use 
was made of these facilities in Britain. 

The price of tin was fixed for only a 
few months, from September to De- 
cember, 1939. After the price was de- 


controlled, it rose from £230 per ton 
to more than £275, but subsequently 
it declined. Despite the absence of 
direct price control, the price of tin has 
advanced less than prices of the other 
leading non-ferrous metals and has re- 
mained relatively steady at slightly 
more than 10 per cent above the pre- 
war level. Trading has been permitted 
in tin for a brief period each day on the 
London Metal Exchange. It is one of 
the few commodities in which trading 
is still permitted. 

The supply of tin has been controlled 
by the International Tin Committee 
since 1931 and this control was con- 
tinued during the war period. The use 
of tin for many civilian purposes— 
powder compacts, counter displays, 
waiters’ trays, containers—has been 
prohibited since July, 1940. 


Iron and Steel 


Maximum prices were fixed for iron 
and steel products at the level prevail- 
ing in the pre-war period. On Novem- 
ber 1, 1939, an over-all increase of 10 
per cent in the maximum price sched- 
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ule was permitted. Subsequently, three 
additional rises were permitted, so that 
these prices are now about 45 per cent 
above the pre-war level. These in- 
creases did not accrue directly to the 
steel companies, but rather are paid into 
a fund which is used to compensate 
those producers who had to use a larger 
proportion of imported raw materials, 
the prices of which had risen more than 
domestic materials. In this way, such 
producers are not placed at a disadvan- 
tage since they are reimbursed from the 
fund. The handling of the distribution 
of the fund was simplified by the estab- 
lishment of a central buying scheme for 
all iron and steel imports in December, 
1939- 

However, the entire permitted price 
rise was not due to higher costs for im- 
ported raw materials alone. Other fac- 
tors to which the control authorities 
gave consideration included increases 
in wages, freight rates, coal prices, and 
the cost of air raid precautions. 

Savings in the utilization of steel 
were effected by the adoption of stand- 
ard specifications. It is estimated that 


ff 


in the first year of the war the specifi- 
cations established for tins and cans 
alone effected a saving of 40,000 tons of 
steel which could be used for vital war 
purposes. The sale of private automo- 
biles was discontinued in July, 1940, 
thus enabling the diversion of many 
materials, including steel, to the war 
effort. One result of the prohibition of 
sales of new cars was the sharp rise in 
used car values. In May of this year 
it was reported that one-year-old small 
cars sold at 2244 per cent above their 
original cost while two-year-old small 
cars were being sold at their original 
cost. A relatively loose system of prior- 
ities was instituted at the outset of 
hostilities, but this was superseded by a 
very rigid system in April, 1940. This 
was apparently the first comprehensive 
priorities system to be adopted in Eng- 


land. 
Retailing 


Retail trade in non-food products has 
been subject to two major types of con- 
trol, the fixing of retail prices to prevent 
profiteering under the Price of Goods 
Act (P.O.G.A.) and the limitation of 
supplies available to domestic con- 
sumers. Under the P.O.G.A., the basic 
prices are those which prevailed on 
August 21, 1939, but increases are per- 
mitted for a large number of reasons. 

Since the same product may have 
been priced differently in various stores 
or may have been subject to varying in- 
creases in costs, the fixed prices were 
not the same at each outlet. An excep- 
tion is found in the case of branded 
goods subject to resale price fixing 
agreements, which were fixed at the 
same price for each store. 

The first control under this Act went 
into effect January 1, 1940, and fixed the 
prices of almost 200 different items, in- 
cluding men’s shoes, knitting yarn, 
women’s dresses, kitchen chairs, plates 
and saucers, pots and pans, glassware, 
table cutlery. This first order applied 
only to low-priced goods. Thus, for 
example, men’s shoes selling at or be- 
low $4 were price controlled while 
higher priced shoes were not. It has 
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been estimated by H. Gordon Selfridge 
that this initial control affected “about 
a third of the items sold in a London 
department store of medium quality.” 

Almost six months later, the control 
was extended to cover many more 


the second year. Dissatisfaction with 
the working of the P.O.G.A. led to a 
revision in June of this year. The new 
Act provides for a more rigid control 
over the prices of consumers’ goods and 
over middlemen’s profits. 

To decrease the supply of 


I. Britis Commopiry Prices, 
1939-1941 
Selected Groups. August 1939 = 100. 
From “The Economist” 

December August April 
1939 1940 1941 
Cereals and Foods 135 140 145 
Other Foods [29° 150 
Textiles Sas 152 161 167 
Minerals 118 138 
INDEX. . 132 140 149 
Cost of Living 112 121 129 


-, goods available for civilian 
consumption, restrictions were 
placed on the amount or value 
of the goods which whole- 

| salers or manufacturers could 
| sell to retailers. The first gen- 
| eral measure along these lines 

| was made effective for the pe- 
| riod June 6 to November 30, 


153 | 1940, (the supply of textile 
169 piece goods and made-up 


goods had been limited about 


150 two months earlier). The per- 
129 mitted supply was curtailed to 


two-thirds of the value sup- 


products and this time it included all 
grades and prices of the controlled 
items. That these controls did not pre- 
vent price rises is indicated by the ad- 
vance of 25 cents in an index (including 
1,443 items) of British department store 
prices during the first year of the war; 
and further increases occurred during 
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plied from June 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1939. Since prices had 
risen more than 20 per cent in the inter- 
vening period, the actual quantity that 
could be supplied was only slightly 
more than half that of a year earlier. 

This regulation did not mean that 
each retailer would receive two-thirds 
but rather that the wholesaler or other 
distributor could make available that 


proportion to ad of his retailers, but the 
amount he supplied to each was within 
his own discretion. Thus one retailer 
might receive the same supply as before 
the war, while another received only 
25 per cent of that total. , 

The uniform reduction in supplies in 
the first period was abandoned in the 
second period, December 1, 1940, to 
May 31, 1941, when those goods which 
were considered vital to the war effort 
or which used raw materials needed for 
that effort were cut more sharply than 
others. Thus, the supply of mattresses 
was limited to two-thirds the value dis- 
tributed a year earlier while office fur- 
niture, electrical appliances, perfumery 
and toilet preparations, cameras, musi- 
cal instruments, and many others were 
reduced to one-fourth the value sup- 
plied a year earlier. A slightly better 
status was given to gloves, trunks and 
bags, and furniture, which was reduced 
to 33'4 per cent. Similar curtailments 
were made in the third period of con- 
trol which started June 1, 1941, al- 
though a few categories were reduced 
still further. 

The sharp reduction in supplies led 
to part-time operation and hence to a 
decrease in the efficiency of production 
in the plants manufacturing these prod- 
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II. CALENDAR OF BRITISH PRICE CONTROL MEASURES 


1939 


July 13 PARLIAMENT enacts a law providing for a 


Ministry of Supply. 
August 1 
August 24 


life of the community. 
August 24 


August 28 


August 31 
September 1 


September 1 


and to food products. 


September 3 Imports of a wide variety of manufactured 
goods prohibited except under Board of Trade license. 


Ministry of Food established. 
Tue Import Duties (Emergency Provisions) 


September 4 
September 7 


Ministry of Supply established. 

Emercency Powers Defense Act, 1939, gives 
the Government extensive powers to prosecute any war 
and to maintain supplies and services essential to the 


Export of many goods prohibited except 
under license from the Board of Trade. 

Derense Regulations, issued under the 
Emergency Powers Act, provide for price fixing, con- 
trols over consumption, production, stocks, shipping. 
Lonpon Metal Exchange will remain closed. 
Tue Import, Export, and Customs Powers 
Defense Act enables control over foreign trade to be 
exercised through Orders in Council. 

Maximvo prices fixed for a large number of 
important industrial raw materials. 


January 8 
February 


April 16 


May 22 


June 6 


June 


Bacon and ham, butter, and sugar rationed 
to civilians. 
Export Council established to encourage 
export trade to obtain necessary foreign exchange. 
Manuractvrers and wholesalers of cotton, 
rayon, and linen piece goods, and of made-up goods are 
required to limit sales to retailers in the first major effort 
of this type to divert resources from civilian to war uses. 
Emercency Powers (Defense) Act permits 
the Government to conscript “the whole resources of 
the community . . . when required for purposes con- 
nected with the Defense of the Realm.” 
By the Limitation of Home Supplies Order, 
the supplies which manufacturers and wholesalers can 
sell to retailers up to November 30, 1940, are limited to 
two-thirds of the value sold in the six months of June 1 
to November 30, 1939. 

Reratt prices of an increased number of non- 
food products are fixed under the Prices of Goods Act. 


High as well as low-priced goods affected. 
September 2-10 Tue list of products for which maximum July 20 
prices were fixed is extended to many other commodities lobe 


Sars of new private automobiles prohibited. 
Campaicn to collect pots and pans in order 


to acquire aluminum scrap. 


December 1 


Act supplements the September 1 Act to enable a more 


complete control over foreign trade. 
GoveRNMENT will buy all staple crops sold March 


October 9 


off the farms from 1940 harvest, at fixed prices. 


November 16 Tue Prices of Goods Act is designed to con- April 


trol retail prices of non-food products and to prevent 


profiteering. 
December 


cost of living. 
1940 


January 1 


Sussipy scheme instituted to keep down 
prices of bread, milk, bacon, and meats and hence the 


: Rerait prices of a large number of low- 
priced goods fixed under the Prices of Goods Act. 


June 


June 


Limitation of Home Supplies Order is 
made much more drastic; supplies of many products 
reduced to one-fourth the value of a year earlier. Sale 
of silk stockings prohibited. 


1941 


ScHEME to concentrate industries operating 
at low capacity proposed by Board of Trade. 

Keynes plan of forced savings adopted in the 
new budget for 1941-1942. 

ExTENsIvE system of rationing adopted for 
clothing, coupons to be required for each purchase. 
Total coupons allowed for the year, 66. 

A NEW measure is enacted to extend the 


scope of the Prices of Goods Act; to fix retail prices more 


rigidly than was possible under that Act; and to control 
middlemen’s profits more effectively. 


ucts. In March, 1941, therefore, the 
Board of Trade proposed that the 
limited production should be concen- 
trated in a few plants working full 
time to divert labor and facilities to 
the war effort. After several months 
this reorganization has still not been 
completed. 


Textiles 


Unlike metal prices, all textile prices 
have not been controlled since the start 
of the war. Thus, raw cotton prices 
were not fixed until October, 1940, al- 


though spinners’ margins had been set 
in January. It was reported that spin- 
ners’ margins were fixed “appreciably 
lower than those prevailing” at that 
time. Soon after the start of the war, 
the supply of raw cotton available in 
England was controlled by the alloca- 
tion of shipping space for imports. 
Wool, rayon, and silk prices were fixed 
early in September, 1939, but silk prices 
were decontrolled several weeks later, 
while rayon prices were decontrolled in 
January, 1940. 

It is interesting to note that up to 


October, 1940, uncontrolled raw cotton 
prices had advanced 56 per cent above 
the pre-war level, the exact rise allowed 
by the authorities for raw wool, the 
price of which was fixed from the start 
of the war. The wool control was more 
comprehensive than that for the other 
textiles and included not only the fixing 
of prices, but also the acquisition of 
foreign supplies and domestic produc- 
tion by the Government, as well as the 
requisitioning of accumulated inven- 
tories. 

Textile products were particularly 
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benefited by the export drive conducted 
by Great Britain to secure the foreign 
exchange required to purchase mate- 
rials abroad. The priority for textile 
products, as for so many other products, 
was first war orders, second export 
trade, and finally domestic consumers. 
Thus, wool exporters were given extra 
rations of wool for new export business, 
and during May, 1940, production of 
cotton for domestic consumption was 
prohibited entirely. 

While the value of cotton exports in- 
creased as compared with the pre-war 
period, this increase was due to higher 
prices, since the volume of these exports 
declined. For rayon, on the other hand, 
the quantity of yarn exports doubled 
and that for piece goods increased 47 
per cent during the first year of the 
war; during the second war year, ex- 
ports have continued to exceed the pre- 
war level but the excess has been by a 
smaller amount. 

Domestically, rayon has been given 
a favored position as compared with 
cotton, wool, and silk, because its pro- 
duction requires the use of less im- 
ported materials. The quotas per- 
mitted retailers for piece goods and 
made-up goods have been as follows: 


Qvoras ALLoTTED TEXTILE RETAILERS 


Oct., 1940- 

April-Sept., March, 1941, April-Sept., 
1940,com- compared 1941, com- 
pared with with Oct., pared with 

April-Sept., 1939-March, April-Sept., 

1939 1940 1939 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Rayon 75 66% 40 
Cotton 75 3772 20 
Linen 50 25 20 
Silk 25 20 
Wool 30 


Early in the war, rayon was substi- 
tuted for silk in many products, in- 
cluding rayon heels and toes for silk 
hosiery, and with the curtailed supply 
of silk, substitution has been extended 
much further. 

At the beginning of June, 1941, an 
extensive system of clothing rationing 
was instituted. Consumers are given 
66 coupons a year. These must be 
turned over to the retailer whenever 
articles of clothing are purchased. Each 
type of clothing is given a coupon value, 
some of which are illustrated below: 


ARTICLE Coupons REQUIRED 


Man’s suit 28 
Woman's dress I 
Man’s shirt 

Slacks 

Apron 

Pair of stockings 

Dressing gown 

Adult’s bathing suit 

Child’s bathing suit 


We CONW COOH 


These coupon values apply regardless 
of the quality or price of the product 
purchased. A similar system was 
adopted in Germany in November, 


1939. 
Price Movements 


During the first 22 months of the 
present war, British wholesale prices 
advanced almost 50 per cent as mea- 
sured by the index of The Economist, 
London, and slightly more according 
to the index of the Board of Trade. As 
the chart on page 10 indicates, the 
price rise during the present war has 
been less than that which occurred dur- 
ing the same period in the first World 
War. 

It should be recalled that there were 
no price controls of any consequence 
during that period in the first war 
while, as we have seen above, control 
this time was instituted immediately on 
a very comprehensive scale. In the first 
four months of the current conflict a 
rise of 32 per cent occurred and was 
followed by a further advance of only 
17 per cent in the following eighteen 
months. 

Among the factors playing an im- 
portant rdle in this early rise were the 
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decline of 14 per cent in the official rate 
for sterling (unofficially the decline was 
much greater), the sharp increase in 
shipping costs, and the rise in world 
prices as evidenced by the increase of 
25 per cent in the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of 28 sensitive 
commodities. These forces all in- 
creased the cost of imports upon which 
Great Britain must rely to a large ex- 
tent. 

During the World War, on the other 
hand, the price index increased less 
than 8 per cent in the first four months, 
but advanced more than 60 per cent 
further in the following eighteen 
months. Whereas the price rise gained 
a sharp momentum in the second year 
of the World War, it was at a consider- 
ably slower rate in the second year of 
the current conflict, thus indicating the 
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retarding influence of the price controls. 

Under conditions of decreasing avail- 
able civilian supplies and at a time 
when civilian purchasing power is in- 
creasing, further sharp price rises can 
be averted only if the government takes 
away a substantial part of this extra 
purchasing power through the taxing 
mechanism, through the sale of secu- 
rities to the public or through some plan 
of forced borrowing. It is by the effec- 
tive use of some combination of these 
methods that inflationary price rises 
can be limited. During the first year 
and a half of the war, reliance was 
placed largely on the first two methods. 
In the fiscal year April 1, 1940, to March 
31, 1941, the British Government spent 
about $15,500,000,000, of which only 
slightly more than $5,500,000,000 were 
raised through taxation. The deficit of 
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almost $10,000,000,000 was financed 
about equally by the sale of War Loans 
or Savings Certificates to the public and 
by an increase in the floating debt. 

A plan originated by John Maynard 
Keynes, economist, introduced in the 
1941-1942 budget, provides for forced 
lending to the government and is de- 
signed to reduce the “free” purchasing 
power, postponing its utilization until 
after the war. It increases the income 
tax paid and provides that a part of the 
increase shall be returned to taxpayers 
in the post-war period, thus tending to 
cushion the post-war decline. To the 
extent that this scheme increases sub- 
stantially the amount of purchasing 
power diverted from civilian goods, it 
will be a potent factor reducing the 
pressure for higher prices and thus will 
considerably ease the task of the control 
authorities. 

From all the above it seems apparent 
that the British Govenment has devised 
a wide variety of techniques to keep 
prices from rising too sharply. It is 
clear, however, that price control has 
not prevented rising prices, although it 
undoubtedly has kept these rises to 
within narrower limits than would 
have been the case in the absence of 
such control. 

A major and unavoidable reason for 
part of the price advances permitted is 
found in the dependence upon imports, 
the costs of which have risen sharply. 
However, an additional contributing 
factor has been the wage-price spiral in 
evidence for some time. The rises in 
the prices of many domestically pro- 
duced products, such as coal, can be 
attributed to this latter factor. 

As the second year of the war draws 
to its close, the British Government is 
taking stronger measures to limit the 
further rise in retail prices, which 
would be anticipated as a result of the 
deep cut in available new civilian sup- 
plies. The Keynes plan to curtail con- 
sumers’ purchasing power should 
modify one of the most important pres- 
sures leading to higher prices and is 
expected to be an important contribu- 
tion toward price stability. 
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CORAL CLASPS and AMBER STUDS 


HE fascination of the English 
Renaissance, that period of ro- 
mance and color, is nowhere better de- 


picted than in the records preserved for 
us of the fashions and finery of the 


times. Illuminated manuscripts and 
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mural paintings, monumental brasses 
and tomb efhgies, paintings by Van der 
Goes, Holbein, Zucchero, and other 
artists are numerous and no doubt ac- 
curate in showing the dress of wealthy 
and powerful classes. The materials 
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used are carefully described in wills, 
inventories, and the Sumptuary Laws 
of the Realm. 

Dress of the lower classes is less 
known, however, except for informa- 
tion in the Sumptuary Laws. From 
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the reign of Edward II to that of Eliza- 
beth, all kinds of legal acts regulated 
the wearing of garments and personal 
adornment. They were made on tech- 
nical grounds that excessive adornment 
was to the displeasure of God and im- 
poverishing to the realm. 

“Thacte of Apparell” instituted in 
the seventh year of Henry VIII's reign, 
(1515-1516), 1s probably the most com- 
prehensive, and begins, “Forasmoche as 
the grette and costeley arrey and ap- 
parel] usid wythin this realm, contrarye 
to good statute thereof made, hath ben 
the occasyon of grette impoverysshing 
of dyvers of the King’s Subjects and 
provokyd dyvers of them to robbe and 
to do extorcyon and other unlaufull 
dedys to maynteyn their costeley 

These laws are exceptionally instruc- 
tive, mentioning not only the materials, 
but giving precise measurements to 
which clothing of each class was sub- 
ject. Materials and styles were regu- 
lated according to the wealth of the 
wearer, creating a natural adjustment 
whereby a caste-ridden period could 
distinguish its various classes of society 
by difference in costume. 


Forbidden Garments 


The rash promises of the Passionate 
Shepherd can be understood on realiz- 
ing that most of the garments he men- 
tions were legally withheld from him. 
An embroidered kirtle, or any em- 
broidered cloth, would have been pre- 
cluded to anyone ranking lower than 
an heir to a Knight of the Garter. 
Golden buckles would have been im- 
possible, the law stating that “ytt ys 
provyded that no man under the de- 
grees above named, (officers and ser- 
vants of the royal household), except 
the sonnes & heires apparant of 
Knyghts and also except gentylmen 
havyng [ands or fees of the yerely 
valewe of CC marcs over all charges 
Were or use any cheyne or colar of gold 
or gylte or any gold about his necke or 
in their brateletts, upon payn of for- 
feyture of the same.” 

Although shoe buckles are not speci- 


fically mentioned, they would have 
been forbidden, not only from the 
standpoint of material, but as an im- 
ported article. It seems that they were 
never made in England, even during 
the reign of Charles Il, which was the 
height of their popularity, and were 
consequently a luxury. Their rarity 
was further enhanced by Elizabeth’s 
law of 1562-1563 prohibiting vendors of 
foreign apparel from selling their wares 
to anyone having a yearly income of 
less than 3,000 pounds. 

A woolen gown also might have been 
out of the question, as severe restric- 
tions were placed on the quantity of 
cloth used in a garment and the quality 
of the garment worn, the cost being 
precisely defined. 

With the lower classes limited to 
home-made materials, there was a 
monotony to every-day clothing; even 
the Passionate Shepherd’s “belt of straw 
and ivy buds” would have been an in- 
novation. It is true that straw weaving 
had been practised for centuries, but it 
was unknown in England unti) about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when Mary Tudor brought straw 
plaiters from Lorraine to instruct her 
subjects. The art seems to have made 
headway, but it is doubtful that the 
cost of the product would have been al- 
lowed the Passionate Shepherd. Nor 
is it probable that he could have coral 
clasps and amber studs even though 
they were per- 
mitted the lower 


were the nearest approach to more re- 
stricted jewelry. Studs seem to have 
been more generally used, however, be- 
cause of their greater simplicity and 
ease of manufacture. They were simi- 
lar to the studs of today, except perhaps 
larger, and were used in the same way. 
The edges of cloth to be fastened had 
corresponding eyelets through which 
the stud fitted, and so the stud or set 


could be worn with other costumes. 
Buttons 


Buttons, as we think of them, appear 
to have been almost unknown. The 
monumental brass of Richard Martyn, 
1402, Dartford, Kent, shows a mantle 
fastened over the right shoulder by 
three buttons, and the tomb effigy of 
Lady Thornhurst, 1609, Canterbury 
Cathedral, has sleeves fastened with six 
buttons at the wrist. But these are 
isolated cases and even so might repre- 
sent the decorated heads of studs. But- 
tons mentioned during the English 
Renaissance usually refer to decorative 
knobs or medallions used purely as 
ornament, attached either directly to 
the clothing or to the exposed heads ot 
studs. 

In both buttons and studs craftsman- 
ship was carried to extremes, as is evi- 
dent from the writings of Benvenuto 
Cellini and from actual examples. 

The drawstrings previously used in 
clothing as well as the cords used in 


classes. 

At this time 
clasps, or brooch- 
es, and studs were 
gradually replac- 
ing drawstrings 
as garment fas- 
tenings and could 
be used by any- 
one if made of 
appropriate ma- 
terials. The wills 
of merchants’ 
wives mention 
coral clasps, 
which evidently 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull, 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 


With buckles of the purest gold. 


he Shepherd 
CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, 1564-1593 | 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs: 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my Love. 
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braiding hair were known as “laces,” 
and making them was considered 
somewhat of an art. One old manu- 
script gives long and explicit directions 
for various methods of twisting laces 
with different numbers of strands. The 
manuscript opens with an illuminated 
capital letter containing the figure of a 
woman making a lace. It tells how to 
make “lace bascon,” “lace indented,” 
“lace bordered,” “lace covert,” “a brode 
lace,” “a round lace,” “a thynne lace,” 
“an open lace,” and “lace of hattys.” 
Directions are given for plaiting 
threads in combinations of twos, threes, 
fours, or even tens and fifteens, 


Origin of Lace 


What is now called “lace” was then 
known as “cut work,” “purls,” and 
“points.” Its earliest form was the “cut- 
work” of stiff geometrical designs of 
circles, triangles, and wheels cut into 
fine linen. Originating in the Ionian 
Islands, it found its way to Italy under 
the name of “reticilla” and had spread 
throughout Europe for use primarily in 
collars, cuffs, and headdresses. Com- 
bined with the starching developed in 
Holland, it ultimately appears as the 
wide ruffs, exaggerated collars, and 
fantastic headdresses with which we 
are familiar from illustrations of Eliza- 
bethan persons. 

Ruffs, collars, and headdresses appear 
in various shapes and styles with ap- 
parently no chronological development 
or sequence. Different designs seem to 
have been more or less contempora- 
neous, following only the whim or 
fancy of the individual wearer. 

In the meantime “fillet” lace origi- 
nated in Italy as an imitation of the 
earlier cutwork. It was made by darn- 
ing patterns on netting as it is still made 
today, and was often worn with edges 
of small loops, or “purls,” of the origi- 
nal twisted laces. 

“Point” and “bobbin” laces also ap- 
peared in Italy during the sixteenth 
century. They spread to Germany and 
from there to the Netherlands, where 
weavers made them in quantities. 
Lacemaking was brought to England 


by Flemish refugees from the Spanish 
inquisition who settled at Honiton, in 
Devonshire, and developed “Honiton” 
lace. Local peasants copied it, pro- 
ducing what they called “bone” lace, a 
name derived from the bone bobbins 
used in its weaving. 

England never became a great lace- 
making country, however, as the qual- 
ity of English flax is poor in comparison 
with that of the continent. But conti- 
nental laces were bought by the 
wealthy English and, following the 
fashions set by Henry VIII and Eliza- 
beth, lace became an almost necessary 
part of English costume throughout the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The excessive wearing of lace was 
responsible for a tremendous increase 
in the use of wire pins. Heretofore, cos- 
tume had been such that a crude skewer 
of wood, bone, or metal was satisfactory 
for temporary fastening, and the de- 
mand for wire pins had been slight. 
Furthermore they were expensive, as 
their manufacture was a complicated 
process. Fine brass wire was wound 
on a spindle the circumference of the 
pin’s shank and then cut into lengths 
of two spirals each. An end of the 
shank was then fitted into a spiral and 
the two parts soldered together. 

A statute of 1483 forbade the impor- 
tation of pins from abroad. But the use 
of lace called for more and better pins, 
and people started to get them from the 
continent in spite of the restriction. 
There is record of Catherine Howard’s 
receiving pins from France in 1540. 

The pin law was enforced only to 
have local manufacturers take advan- 
tage of the embargo and produce pins 
of poor quality. Iron wire was often 
used with only one turn of the spiral 
for the head. Soldering was badly 
done, if at all. The resulting products 
were so bad that in 1543 a parliamen- 
tary act provided “that no person shall 
put on sale any pinnes but only such as 
shall be double-headed and have the 
heads soldered fast to the shank of the 
pinnes, well smoothed, well shapen, the 
point well and roundly filed, canted 
and sharpened.” 


This law had a good effect and the 
quality of English pins improved. So 
did demand, and in 1626 John Tilsby 
started a factory in Gloucestershire 
which flourished and soon employed 
about 1,500 people. In 1636 the pin- 
makers of London formed a corpora- 
tion, establishing works at Bristol and 
Birmingham, which finally became the 
centers of English pin manufacturing. 

The stocking loom was invented in 
1589 by William Lee who got no help 
in England and took the machine to 
France. There he began a business 
under the patronage of Henry IV, but 
it collapsed when King Henry was 
assassinated in 1610. The inventor 
himself died shortly afterward. His 
workmen brought the machinery back 
to England where they succeeded in 
founding a permanent organization in 
Nottinghamshire. 


Ban on Elegance 


Like pinmaking and stocking-weav- 
ing, other manufactures started to 
grow, scattering lively industrial vil- 
lages throughout the countryside. Fol- 
lowing the Rebellion, the dictatorship 
of Cromwell put an end to public taste 
for elegance in dress. Clothing became 
extremely plain and was usually a dull 
brown or black; embroideries, lace, and 
ornamental accessories disappeared. 
But this had no effect on local manu- 
factures, nor would it have been well 
for the Commonwealth if it had done 
so. The large proportion of the middle 
class was becoming prosperous through 
the growth of manufacturing towns. 
These people were Cromwell’s main 
supporters. Moreover, traces of ele- 
gance still remained among a favored 
few, and it is a bit ironical that after 
Cromwell’s death, his body lay in state 
draped in superb Flemish point. 

The English Renaissance fashions 
had made a lasting impression on Eng- 
lish taste. Their influence lingered. 
Although the fashions themselves had 
been withheld from the poorer people, 
they eventually aided the development 
of home industries that helped a lower 
middle class to establish itself. 
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THE BUSINESS POPULATION | 
BIRTHS and DEATHS in INDUSTRY and COMMERCE | 


DOROTHY S. DAVIS and WALTER MITCHELL, Jr. 


Analyst Director of Surveys 
Research and Statistical Division, DUN & BRapstREET, INe. 


D Bustness PopuLATION CoMPARED WITH HuMaN PopuLaTION 
RIVING over this vast The vertical scale is logarithmic 
country of ours, through town, city, and 
countryside, one sees here a building 3 | 


rising to house a new business, there a 


busy factory, further on an idle plant 
1 POPULATION * —-——— 


with chimneys cold. People pour in 


and out of the doors of Jones & Co., 
but in the windows of the store next 

5 50 
1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 


door, last month’s display of goods has 
*INTER-CENSUS FIGURES ARE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE ESTIMATES 


given way to a “For Rent” sign. Birth, 
active life, and death are as much a 
part of the history of business enter- 
prise as they are of the human race. 
The rule of chance never changes. 
How can this sense of mobility—even 
instability—be translated into actual 
facts concerning American business as 
a whole? 

Within the covers of the Dun & 
BrapstreeT Reference Books lies the 
raw material in the form of current in- 
formation about more than 2,000,000 
American business enterprises. Each 
successive book, at two-month intervals, ComMMERCIAL AND INpUsTRIAL ENTERPRISES PER 1,000 PERSONS 
contains about 200,000 changes since 
the previous issue. The total of changes The vertical scale is logarithmic 
made during 1940 was 1,220,000. 

These changes are of four major va- 
rieties (the numbers are for 1940): 


TOTAL LISTED CONCERNS—MILLIONS 
SNOITMIN—NOILV1NdOd 


Names Inserted (new enter- & 
Names Obliterated (discontinu- ~ 
Changes in Ratings (upward and a sana 
downward) 427,000 
Changes in Styles (altered 
75,000 


The first three classes are by far the 
most numerous, and also the most sig- 
nificant as indicators of the continuous 
state of flux which characterizes busi- 
ness enterprise. The table of “Vital 
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Tora 
ListeD 
CONCERNS 
YEAR Column 1 
1900 1,174 
1901 1,219 
1902 1,253 
1903 1,281 
1904 1,320 
1905 1,357 
1906 1,393 
1907 1,415 
1g08 1,445 
1909 1,486 
1900-1909 1,335 
(Average) 
1,515 
1,525 
1,564 
1913 1,617 
1914 1,655 
1915 1,675 
1916 1,708 
IGI7 1,733 
1915 1,708 
1,711 
1910-1919 1,641 
(Average) 
1920 1,821 
1921 1,927 
1922 1,983 
1923 1,996 
1924 2,047 
1925 2,113 
1926 2,155 
1927 2,172 
1928 2,199 
1929 2,213 
1920-1929 2,063 
(Average) 
1930 2,183 
1931 2,125 
1932 2,077 
1933 1,961 
1934 1,974 
1935 1,983 
1936 2,010 
1937 2,057 
1938 2,102 
1939 2,116 


1930-1939 2,059 


(Average) 


1900-1939 1,774 


(Average) 


1940 


* These figures are estimates, 


2,156 


Vira. Statistics oF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
Basep Upon Listincs IN THE Dun & BrapsTrREET REFERENCE Book For CoNTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
Numbers in thousands 


Enterprises 
Per Cent 
of Total 

Number Listed 

2 

272 23.1 
286 23.5 
24-3 
305 23.8 
308 23.3 
329 24.2 
334 24.0 
339 23-9 
351 24.2 
360 24.2 
319 23-9 
358 23.6 
305 
369 23.6 
387, 23.9 
388235 
380 227 
369 21.6 
361 20.8 
307 18.0 
308 18.0 
359 21.9 
59 252 
483 25.1 
491 24.8 
469 23.5 
477 23-3 
496 235 
454 22.4 
483 22.2 
476 21.7 
453 20.5 
477 331 
423 19.4 
355 16.7 
338 16.3 
345 «17-6 
379 19.2 
386 19.5 
408 20.3 
400 19.4 
388 18.5 
376 17.8 
380 18.4 
384 21.6 
381 17.7 


-——Discontinued-—, 


Enterprises 
Per Cent 
of Total 

Number Listed 

3 

248 21.2 
248 20.3 
265 21.1 
272 21.2 
268 20.3 
287 21.1 
299 21.5 
302 21.3 
325 22.5 
331 22.2 
285 21.3 
348 23.0 
326 21.4 
316 20.2 
348 21.5 
22.2 
347 20.7 
344 20.2 
385 22.2 
305, 17.8 
197 115 
329 20.0 
353 193 
427 22.2 
478 24.0 
417 20.9 
411 20.0 
451 21.3 
471 21.8 
450 20.9 
463 
483 21.7 
441 21.4 
451 21.9 
404 18.9 
454 21.9 
332 16.9 
361 18.3 
380 19.2 
382 19.0 
351 
365 17-4 
349 16.5 
386 18.7 
360 20.3 
337 15:7 
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--Rating Changes-~, Style Changes—, 
Per Cent 
of Total 

Number 


4 
200* 
202 
I 
220 
237 
234 


Per Cent 
of Total 


Listed 
17.0 
16.6 
15.9 
17.2 
18.0 
17.2 
18.5 
19.0 
18.8 


Number Listed 


5 
60* 
61 
66 
63 
73 
6g 


Total Reference 


Book Changes 
Per Cent 
of Total 

Number Listed 
6(2,3,4,5) O71 
780* 66.4 
797 05-4 
834 66.6 
860 67.1 
886 67.1 
gig 67-7 
g61* 69.0 
982 69.3 
1,016 70.1 
1,033 69.5 

907 67.9 
1,044 68.9 
1,037 68.0 
1,041 66.6 
68.7 
1,171 70.8 
1,134 67.7 
1,120 65.6 
1158 66.8 

996 58.3 

880 51-4 
1,069 65.2 
1,253 68.8 
1,409 73-1 
1,489 75-1 
1,411 70.7 
1,426 69.7 
1,496 70.8 
1,507 69.8 
1,516 69.8 
1,510 68.7 
1,512 68.3 
1,453 70-4 
1,451 66.5 
1,280 60.2 
1,377. 66.3 
1,262 64.4 
1,407 75.3 
1,441 
1,365 67.9 
1,268 61.6 
1,270 60.4 
1,218 57.6 
1,334 64.8 
1,191 67.1 
1,220 56.6 


4 Nev 
CHANGE 
723 5.0 
= + 39 5.0 
3 + 39 5-3 
4.9 
a + 40 55 
+ 42 52 
270 71 5.1 
++ 26 272 68 4.6 
+29 272 18.3 70 4.8 
+ 34 17,7 67 | 
+10 263 17.4 7 | 
++ 280 18.4 66 4.3 
+52 2% 185 6 4.3 | 
+ 30 292 18.1 $4 5.2 | 
me + 19 314 19.0 100 6.1 : 
+ 33 312, «18.6 9 57 | 
307 18.0 100 5.8 
‘ | 311 17.9 101 5-9 
295 17.3 89 5.2 | 
285 16.7 go 5.2 
Me + 30 295 18.0 87 5.3 | 
7 +1055 3461904583 
56 307. +206 5.2 | 
13 409 20.6 111 
5! 401 20.1 124 6.2 
66 425 208 1135.6 
4 45 431 20.4 118 5.6 
13 433 20.1 11g 55 
27 446 20.5 131 6.2 
14 19.7138 83 
pe — 30 426 19.2 150 6.9 
a M36 415 20.1 120 5.8 | 
ie — 58 421 19.3 126 5-9 | 
== 407 19.2 114 5-4 
a —116 450 21.7 135 64 | 
++ 450 22.9 135 7.0 | 
+18 468 23.7 199 10.1 
4+- 6 479 242 196 98 ! 
ae + 26 453 22.5 122 6.1 
+49 «643813 7 38 
: + 23 440 20.9 77 3.6 
+27 416 19.7 
| — 6 442 215 126 6.1 
+24 347, 196 100 56 


ANALysIs OF NEw AND DISCONTINUED ENTERPRISES 


Number of concerns in thousands 


SUCCESSIONS 
ToTAL 7—Total Successions— 
; Old Old Per Cent 
ListeD Ownership Ownership of Total 
YEAR CONCERNS Retained — Eliminated Number Listed New Number 
Column 1 2 3 4 (2 + 3) 471 5 6 (5— 4) 
1934 1,974 49 106 155 79 379 224 
1935 1,983 50 104 154 7.8 386 232 
1930 2,010 53 106 159 7.9 408 249 
1937 2,057 52 112 164 8.0 400 236 
1938 2,102 47 116 163 78 388 225 


1939 2,110 45 113 
1940 2,156 46 114 


158 75 376 218 
160 7.4 381 221 


New ENTERPRISES 
c—— Net New 


—-DIscONTINUED ENTERPRISES 
— Net Discontinued — 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of Total of Total 
Listed Total Number Listed 
6+1 8 (7—4) 
11.3 3061 206 10.4 
11.7 380 226 11.4 
12.4 382 223 11.1 
11.5 351 187 
10.7 365 202 9.6 
10.3 349 191 g.0 
10.3 337 177 8.2 


DEFINITIONS AND TERMS UsEp IN THE VITAL STATISTICS TABLE 


Total Listed Concerns 


Total number of business enterprises 
listed tor the Continental United States 
in each July number of the Dun & 
BrapstrEeEt Reference Book. These 
listings include all,types of businesses 
which are seekers of commercial credit 
in the accepted sense of the term; 
namely, manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, building contractors, and cer- 
tain types of commercial service, in- 
cluding public utilities, water carriers, 
motor carriers, and air lines. Branches 
are listed when they act as separate 
buying units, but retail store units of 
chain organizations are not separately 
listed. 

This count by no means covers all 
the business enterprises of the country, 
but the basis of coverage throughout 
the period is sufficiently consistent to 
be a valid history of industry and com- 
merce. Specific types of business not 
listed are: financial enterprises includ- 
ing banks, mortgage, loan, and invest- 
ment companies; insurance, and real 
estate companies; railroads; terminals; 
amusements; and many small one-man 
services. Neither the professions nor 
farmers are included. 


New Enterprises 


Total names added to the six Refer- 
ence Books published during each year. 
A concern is listed in the Reference 
Book as a new enterprise when the 
first credit report on it is written. 
While a majority of the names thus 
added will be strictly new concerns, it 
is possible for a period of time to elapse 
between the establishment of a busi- 
ness and the first request for a credit 
report. A mere change in name with 
no accompanying change in internal 


organization is not included, nor is a 
move from one location to another 
within the same community. A re- 
moval to another community causes a 
new listing, but such cases are rela- 
tively few. 

A change in ownership or legal form 
of organization is recorded at the same 
time as both a new enterprise and as 
a discontinuance, and is known as a 
“succession.” Thus a substantial group 
of concerns among the “new enter- 
prises” have led a continuous existence 
as active business units yet they are 
new enterprises from the viewpoint of 
credit reappraisal. True “business 
births” are, therefore, better repre- 
sented by Net New Enterprises (total 
new minus the successions). 


Successions 


A change in ownership or legal form 
of organization constitutes a succes- 
sion, that is, a business unit which con- 
tinues its existence, although for credit 
purposes it is the discontinuance of an 
old concern and the establishment of 
a new one, since financial responsibility 
has changed and new credit relations 
have to be established. 

These successions appear in equal 
numbers in the count of both new and 
discontinued enterprises and should be 
subtracted from each to arrive at either 
Net New Concerns or Net Discon- 
tinuances. The record distinguishes 
between those which do and do not 
retain the old ownership. 

An actual count of the successions in 
the Reference Books was made during 
the years 1936 to 1939. Since the ratios 
of both types of successions to total new 
enterprises remained practically un- 
changed during those four years, the 
series was projected backward to 1934 


and has been continued forward 
through 1940 on the basis of the ratios 
in the sample period. It is not likely 
that the number of successions can be 
estimated for subsequent years, because 
of rapidly changing conditions in the 
business world. 


Discontinued Enterprises 


Total names removed from the six 
Reference Books published during 


each calendar year. ‘They include the 
majority of cases in the bankruptcy 


courts, voluntary liquidations in which 
there is no indication of loss to cred- 


itors, and all changes in ownership and 
legal form of organization, plus moves 


to another community. Mere changes- 


in name or trade style or changes in 
location within the same community 
are not included. 

Any change in ownership or legal 
form of organization is listed both as 
a discontinuance and a new enterprise. 
These successions represent within 
total discontinuances a large group of 
business units which have had a 
continuous existence. Net discontinu- 
ances (total discontinuances minus 
successions) more truly constitute 
actual disappearances. 


Rating Changes 


Changes in rating either upward or 
downward; the assignment of a rating 
when none existed before, although the 
name was listed; the suspension of a 
rating, although the name remains in 
the book. 


Style Changes 


Changes in the business name with 
no accompanying change in internal 
organization. 
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New DisconTINUED ENTERPRISES, 1900-1940 


EXCESS OF 
TOTAL NEW ENTERPRISES NEW ENTERPRISES 
OVER DISCONTINUES 


EXCESS OF 
TOTAL DISCONTINUES DISCONTINUES OVER 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


1900 1910 


Statistics,” presented here, brings to- 
gether on an annual basis the total 
changes which have taken place over a 
period of 4o years, a unique record of 
the development of American business. 

This record is based, however, on 
data assembled primarily for credit 
rating purposes and yields statistics 
only as a by-product. The definitions 
cf the terms used in the table should 
be carefully studied that its limitations 
may be recognized. These definitions 
point out that this is not a complete 
record of all business enterprises; that 
it is interesting and valuable and prob- 
ably representative. 

In spite of the rapid growth of large- 
scale organizations both in manufac- 
turing and distribution, especially the 
chain-store system, the total number of 
independent industrial and commercial 
enterprises in the country has kept pace 
with the growth in population. Since 
1900, annual increases in the number of 
business units at a faster pace than the 
growth in population have been check- 
ed, first during the first World War, 


320 1930 1940 


and again during the depression of the 
thirties. 

A ratio of about sixteen enterprises 
to every 1,000 population, or one unit 
te every 62 persons, is about typical for 
this 40-year record. During the decade 
from 1920 to 1930 when per capita na- 


Ris— AND oF AMERICAN 


tional income was high, the number of 
concerns in business increased rapidly 
to supply the growing demand of a 
public with ready money. A peak was 
reached in 1929, when 2,213,000 con- 
cerns were listed. In the four lean years 
which followed, the “business popula- 
tion” decreased annually, until by 1933 
the ratio had fallen below the 4o-year 
typical figure. Since 1933, however, 
there has been a yearly increase in list- 
ings. During 1938 the typical ratio was 
reached once more and was maintained 
through 1939 and 1940. 

The trend of total listed concerns 
from year to year is determined by the 
relationship between new and discon- 
tinued enterprises. The accompanying 
chart shows how the excess of business 
births over deaths, which existed be- 
tween 1900 and 1916, was upset by the 
effects of the European War. Army 
recruiting thinned the ranks of entre- 
preneurs while plentiful jobs at high 
wages probably persuaded many a 
small shopkeeper to close his business. 
Discontinuances exceeded new busi- 
nesses in 1917 and relatively few con- 
cerns started up in 1918 and 1919. 
While these statements are based on 
total discontinuances, which include a 
large number of successions (see defi- 
nitions) it is safe to assume that the 
changes were caused by increases or 


Businesses WITHIN A YEAR 


Estimates based on listings in the Dun & Bradstreet Reference 
Book and on business mortality studies 


Will survive the year unchanged in 


form or ownership; New concerns 
less than a year old 8% 


Will change ownership 5% 


Will change legal form 2% x 


Will discontinue, with or without Qs 
loss to creditors 9% 
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decreases in actual openings or closings, 
not in the successions. 

Grave concern was caused by the 
great numbers of failures which took 
place in the years following the war. 
However, business openings in those 
years increased, and the customary ex- 
cess of births over deaths was well 
maintained. After the crash in 1929 a 
serious situation developed. An excess 


EWING GALLOWAY 


of closings over openings occurred 
which was on a far greater scale than 
in 1917 and lasted through four years. 
Revival of business initiative and cour- 
age in 1933 again generated new enter- 
prises in excess of discontinuances, a 
condition which has existed ever since, 
although the depression continued to 
take heavy death toll until 1937. Busi- 
ness births have declined annually since 
1936, but the continued excess of new 
business over discontinuances has 
caused an increase in total listed con- 
cerns. 

The ratio of total discontinuances to 
total concerns over a 40-year period in- 
dicates that one-fifth of the business 
population undergoes annually some 
radical change, disregarding increases 
or decreases of net worth which are 
often enough radical. This change 
may be sale, merger, change of locality, 
withdrawal (because of failure to make 
a profit, or failure with loss to cred- 
itors), or merely change in legal form, 
such as taking in a partner or incor- 
porating. 

It should not be assumed from this 


20 per cent ratio that all businesses fail 
at the end of five years, a mis-statement 
which is often encountered. Nor can 
it be assumed that the average life of a 
business enterprise is five years. 

The business population at any one 
time consists of units of all ages—from 
a day to a hundred years or more. Life 
expectancy increases with age, so that, 
while many new enterprises fall quickly 
by the wayside, the survivals will ap- 
proach each succeeding birthday with 
improved chances of carrying through 
another year. In this respect business 
life expectancy figures are more pleas- 
ant than what the life insurance actu- 
aries tell us about mere humans. 

Sampling studies of business mor- 
tality* indicate that about 45 per cent 
of all concerns in business at any one 
time will be out by the end of five years, 
and that about 65 per cent of mew con- 
cerns starting in business in any one 
year will fail to reach a sixth birthday. 
But it should never be forgotten that 
new hopefuls are continually springing 
up to replace the casualties. 


Current Significance 


All of the complex history of business 
births, deaths, and successions may be 
intriguing to the antiquarian, but has 
it any current significance? Can the 
parts be fitted together to predict what 
will happen to the 2,000,000-odd Amer- 
ican business concerns in the course of 
a normal year? Naturally an inflow 
and outflow can be more clearly shown 
in a motion picture than in a snapshot 
but the latter is better than no picture. 
The accompanying “pie chart” reduces 
the average Reference Book changes 
for the past seven years to a form which 
may be comprehensible. 

About 11 per cent are apparently new 
concerns (whose commercial credit is 
being appraised for the first time). But 
many of these new ventures will have 


* Recent mortality studies include: ‘‘Mortality of Retail 
Stores in Colorado, 1926-1935.’" (Business Study No. 82, 
Bureau of Business and Social Research of the University 
of Denver); ‘‘Business Mortality of Illinois Retail Stores 
from 1925 to 1930." (Bulletin No. 41, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Illinois); ‘‘Business Turnover of 
Indiana Retail Trades.’’ (Study No. 19, Bureau of Business 
Research, Indiana University); and ‘‘A Study of Business 
Mortality in Poughkeepsie.”’ (American Economic Review, 
September 1938). 
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closed their doors before the end of the 
year. Therefore, the diagram shows 
not the total new concerns, but the esti- 
mated 8 per cent which will survive at 
least their first birthday. This particu- 
lar estimate is probably on the optimis- 
tic side. It is the only figure not drawn 
from Dun & Brapstreert records. It is 
based on a study of business history in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,* which probably 
enjoys a more stable economy than the 
average community. 


Extent of Changes 


As previously noted, some change 
will take place in nearly 20 per cent 
of the total—the average of the last 
seven years is 16 per cent. The lives 
of 7 per cent will be marked by events 
short of actual discontinuances. In 
about 5 per cent the old ownership will 
be eliminated in one way or another, 
but the business will continue without 
interruption. Two per cent will under- 
go a legal change of some sort, most 
frequently from an individual pro- 
prietorship or a partnership to a cor- 
poration. 

There will be left then, 9 per cent 
which will actually disappear from the 
scene, most of them “fizzles,” a term 
which has been applied to concerns 
which fail to provide a satisfactory liv- 
ing for the owner. Their demise will 
probably entail a lost or at least im- 
paired investment, but not always loss 
to creditors. Cases in the bankruptcy 
courts and cases compromised out of 
court have averaged in recent years less 
than 1 per cent of the total concerns in 
business. 

Inevitably some overlap occurs be- 
tween the several classes of concerns 
just described. For instance, a business 
may change ownership, suffer from in- 
competence of the new management, 
and either die quietly or fail resound- 
ingly within a few months. The num- 
ber of instances where more than one 
such “vital change” occurs within a 
year’s time is not known, but is un- 
doubtedly substantial. Yet, in propor- 
tion to the total listed business popu- 


* Previous footnote, last reference listed there. 
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lation represented by the chart, these 
“multiple change” cases can scarcely be 
an important group. 

What then of the balance of Amer- 
ican business, approximately three- 
quarters of the whole? It is composed 
of concerns more than one year old 
which will presumably continue un- 
changed in legal form or ownership for 
at least another year. Many of them, 
however, will encounter financial haz- 
ards during the year with resulting 
impairment of net worth. Others will 
prepare balance sheets reflecting im- 
proved business. Both types of changes 
affect credit relations with suppliers, 
and it requires close to 400,000 rating 
changes a year to follow these concerns 
through their financial vicissitudes. 
These rating changes, if downward, 
often foreshadow departures from the 
“survival” groups and indicate those 
concerns which, at the start of a new 
year, may possibly be among those un- 
dergoing change, even failure or dis- 
continuance. 

This remaining classification in these 
vital statistics of business—rating 
changes—so completely blankets all of 
the other types that it cannot well be 
shown as part of the same chart. Few 
business enterprises can long walk the 
tight rope of complete stability. Over 
the long run the typical business either 
grows, favored by circumstances and 
good management, or losses ground in 
the competitive race. 

The number of rating changes made 
annually in the Reference Book has 
grown from about 200,000 per year at 
the beginning of the century to more 
than 400,000 per year during the past 
decade. The figures, a by-product of 
operating records, do not show what 
proportion of the revisions are upward 
toward a greater net worth or toward 
a better credit standing. However, it 
is a reasonable guess, in a growing 
country, that growth has been more 
prevalent than decline during the 4o- 
year period. During periods of rapidly 
declining business conditions and price 
deflation, the number of downward re- 
visions is doubtless in a majority. 


A concern may undergo more than 
one rating change in a year, so that the 
proportion of concerns which ap- 
parently escape any change whatsoever 
is probably somewhat larger than ap- 
pears from the table. 

The number of rating changes has 
grown more rapidly than the business 
population, doubling within the 4o-year 
period, while the number of listed con- 
cerns has increased by only 84 per 
cent. There is no way of determining 
whether this indicates decreasing sta- 
bility among business enterprises, or 
more accurate and frequent reapprais- 
als of their standing. The fact remains 
that the management of business enter- 
prise involves assumption of con- 
tinuous risk and daily gambles on de- 
cisions with the hope that they are 
right. The record of rating changes 
shows that many thousands of business 
men each year are right enough in their 


decisions to improve their financial 
standing, or honest enough in their 
dealings to warrant increased respect 
from their suppliers. Inevitably many 
other thousands moved in the opposite 
direction. 

The overall figure of total annual 
changes in the Reference Book shown 
in the last column of the table may 
seem at first glance nonsensical, like 
adding bushels of wheat to numbers of 
marriages. Yet it has some significance 
as an indicator of the degree of ferment 
in the business structure. 

The story told by the changes in the 
Reference Book is only one phase of 
the complex history of business. But 
is an excellent demonstration of our 
economic system of free competition at 
work—a system which classical econo-- 
mists have told us “must adjust itself to 
changing conditions by entrances and 
exits of concerns.” 
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DerFensE spending program reaches $49,583,000,000. . . . Utility inter- 
connections ordered by FPC to relieve power shortage in Southeast. . . . 
A railroad traffic peak of about one million carloads weekly is anticipated 
by ICC. . . . Six State strike called by Dairy Farmers’ Union. 


Army Cuter oF STAFF Marsua tt asks right to extend year’s service of draf- 
tees and to send troops to any part of the world. 


SorT coAL operators in South sign two-year contract with United Mine 
Workers eliminating wage differential between Northern and Southern fields. 


IcELAND occupied by U. S. naval forces at the invitation of the island’s 
government. . Chromium the fifteenth material on full priority. 


Fatt caTacocuEs of mail-order houses list prices up on average 5 to 6 per 
cent over Spring level. 


RvsBer one of six new items included in a revised priorities critical list which 
now covers over 300 items. . . . Britain and Russia announce mutual 
assistance pact barring separate peace. 


Woot propucts labeling law effective. . . . OPM recommends five com- 
panies to operate new Government-owned aluminum plants producing 600,- 
000,000 pounds annually. . . . Canada restricts civilian use of gasoline. 


FPC proposss plan to add 13,440,000 kilowatts to power capacity by 1946. 


PresIDENT orders trading blacklist of 1,800 firms and persons believed to be 
acting in the interest of Germany and Italy; assets here frozen. 


MooptFicaTion of price ceiling ruling on cotton gray goods raises prices from 

39c. to 43c. per pound, or to the levels prevailing in the last weeks of May. 
. . Curb on credit sales through shorter pay periods and increased down 

payments announced by several largest lenders on installment paper. 


Britain launches “V for victory” propaganda drive. 
y propag 


PropuctTion program announced by OPACS for automotive, refrigerator, 
and laundry equipment industries is designed to reduce their consumption 
of scarce materials by 50 per cent in next twelve months. U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates industrial activity this year 25 
per cent above 1940, national income 15 per cent higher, exceeding even 1929. 


Atuminvo collection begins. . . . President asks Congress for declara- 
tion of national emergency under which troops could be retained in service. 


Ou industry asked to undertake immediate construction of a $10,000,000 
crude oil pipeline from East Texas to Atlantic Coast. 


France accepts Japanese demand for military control of French Indo-China. 
AFL wnions in building field agree to forego strikes on defense work. 


Present freezes Japanese assets, thus bringing all foreign trade transactions 
with Japan under Government control; affects silk imports, oil exports. 


Japan takes parallel action against United States. . Defense agencies 
freeze all stocks of raw silk, ask suspension of trading in silk futures, an- 
nounce silk prices will be fixed at July 21 level. . . . First sign of panic 
buying of women’s stockings noted by retailers. 

FoLLowinc moves of United States and Great Britain, Netherlands East 
Indies freezes all Japanese funds and commercial transactions. 


Present asks Congress for authority to set ceilings on prices and rents and 
to curb excesses in field of installment selling. 

Vice-Presiwent WALLACE named Director of Economic Defense Board, new 
top co-ordinating agency. 


ALUMINUM PILES UP IN U. S. DRIVE FOR 20,000,000 POUNDS—IN TERNATIONAL 
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LOCOMOTIVES IN PRAGUE CARRY AV FOR “VIKTORIA’'—ACME RADIOPHOTO 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION . 


PRICES... TRADE... . FINANCE 


In both its production and distribution branches business has 
enjoyed a surprising degree of activity for the Summer period. 
Manufacturers report that the problem is no longer how to get 
orders but how to fill them. Forward buying has played such 
an important rdle in trade turnover during August that 
retailers are limiting consumers’ purchases in some lines. Price 
ceilings have been set over nineteen different commodities. 


VEN the traditionally-dull Sum- 

mer months have yielded little evi- 
dence of a let-up in the steady expansion 
of business. July passed without wit- 
nessing any of the usual slackening in 
manufacturing activity. Many indus- 
tries which normally touch their low 
for the year in that month instead 
reached an all-time high in production. 
The Federal Reserve Board estimated 


its adjusted industrial activity index at 
a new record of 162,.41 points above the 
level of last July. 

As August opened there were signs 
that the pace of industrial ordering had 
actually quickened further. Although 
total manufacturing output was now 
one-third again as large as a year ago 
and twice as great as three years ago, it 
failed still to equal the volume of in- 
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Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 
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coming business. With defense expen- 
ditures over four times as great as last 
year, defense needs alone were account- 
ing for one-fifth of all production. 

If industrial activity failed to show 
additional expansion in August it was 
ebviously not because the pressure of 
demand had diminished. Supply short- 
ages creeping in to a growing number 
of non-defense lines were at last begin- 
ning to curb operations on a significant 
scale. As consumers’ industries—es- 
pecially those using metals, rubber, tex- 
tiles, paper, and other vital materials— 
felt the tightening of supplies, there 
were indications that new production 
gains in one direction were now at the 
expense of prevailing rates of operation 
in some other part of the economy. 

Distributors were already beginning 
to feel the pinch. After an exception- 
ally active July, retailers found them- 
selves started on the Fall sales upswing 
before mid-August. A curb on silk 
imports set off a buying stampede in 
women’s hosiery which soon spread to 
other silk goods, and to storable items 
such as domestics, furs, and yard goods. 
Retailers set limits to the quantity of 
silk merchandise each customer might 
buy. By the middle of the month gaso- 
line supplies were also being rationed 


Industrial Production 
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Factory Payrolls 
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in Eastern States. Diminishing stocks 
and slow deliveries had already cut 
down sales of electrical appliances and 
automobiles; now installment terms 
were tightened to put an additional 
check on consumers’ purchases. 

With demand rising in relation to 
supplies the pressure on prices had be- 
come so great that Government con- 
trols to limit increases were extended 
to a growing list of commodities. By 
August 16 Federal action had been 
taken on nineteen vital materials in- 
cluding sugar, burlap, rayon, silk, cot- 
ton goods, and copper. The general 
price level, which was already 16 per 
cent higher than a year ago at whole- 
sale and 5 to 10 per cent higher at retail, 
continued to rise. 


Inventories: Although buying poli- 
cies still stressed stock expansion, there 
began to be signs of a slackening in the 
rate of accumulation. Regional pur- 
chasing agents’ associations reported 
slow deliveries and Government con- 
trols as major factors preventing further 
substantial expansion in inventories 
from July to August. Distributors, who 
generally showed an increasing willing- 
ness to anticipate needs, found that ex- 
hibitors at Fall markets had set quotas 
and were adjusting orders to a limited 
percentage increase over past require- 
ments. 

Available reports indicated that by 
June inventories had already reached 
new highs. Manufacturers’ stocks to- 
talled about 18 per cent greater than 
last year, wholesalers’ stocks 20 per cent 
greater (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce). From 77 in June (1923-1925= 
100) the FRB adjusted index of depart- 


ment store stocks rose to 81 in July, 
gaining 19 per cent over last July. 


Industrial activity: Materials short- 
ages, priorities, and rationing were the 
center of interest in manufacturing 
lines during July and August. The 
virtual shutting off of silk imports had 
repercussions not alone on the silk in- 
dustry but on the nylon, cotton, and 
rayon industries as well. Most hosiery 
mills closed for a short time at least to 
make the necessary changeover to sub- 
stitute materials. 

The steel industry, itself affected by 
a shortage of scrap, was scheduled to go 
on full priority by September 1. Auto- 
mobile schedules were still tentative 
and contingent on delivery of materials, 
but production remained relatively 
high during August, with unit output 
about double last year’s. Among indus- 
tries which reported operations affected 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 
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by a shortage of materials during 
August were furniture, electrical ap- 
pliances, radio, and paper. 

In total, production showed no 
change from June to July. Decreased 
activity in the automobile, steel, glass, 
and woolen industries was offset by 


_ increases in production of aircraft, lum- 


ber, machinery, ships, shoes, and food. 
Since output usually declines sharply 
in July, the FRB index adjusted for 
seasonal trends was carried from 157 in 
June to a new high of 162. 


Consumer income: Although rising 
prices were beginning to make inroads 
into consumers’ purchasing power, 
gains in incomes still exceeded those in 
living costs. Factory payrolls advanced 
6 per cent just between May and June. 
The total of income payments was 
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$7,650,000,000, or 19 per cent higher 
than in June last year. Living costs 
averaged about 4 per cent above the 
1940 level during June and about 5 per 
cent higher in July (USBLS). 


Consumer spending: A much less 
than seasonal decline in trade in July 
lifted the FRB adjusted index of de- 
partment store sales from 104 to 113, a 
level matching the record peak in 1929. 
Mail order and chain stores also report- 
ed a smaller drop than usual for the 
month and variety stores experienced 2 
slight increase in business. The pre- 
liminary trade barometer for July (see 
pages 30 and 32) indicated that the total 
volume of spending was continuing 
about one-fourth again as large as a 
year ago. 


Prices: Rapid increases during July 
were followed by a slower commodity 
price rise in August. By the third week 
of the month, the all-commodity index 
of the USBLS stood at 89.6, or 1.6 per 
cent above its level at this time last year. 
In stock markets, price trends were 
mildly downward in August; at mid- 
month the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age was off 5 points from its July peak. 


Banking and finance: Demand for 
business loans was unabated. On Au- 
gust 13 member banks held a total of 
$6,146,000,000 of commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural loans, an increase of 
$1,685,000,000 over the volume of these 
loans outstanding last August. Cor- 
porations raised little new money in the 
capital market, however, flotations 
dropped to $130,037,550 in July com- 
pared with $203,857,159 in June and 
$292,281,400 last July. 
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Trends in consumer purchasing in the 29 barometer 
regions are summarized on the opposite page. Charts 
on this page and pages 32, 34, and 35 compare the 
index for each region with the index for the United 
States since 1939. The accompanying paragraphs give 
more recent detail about regional trade conditions. 


editor. 


THE REGIONAL TRADE BAR OMETERS 


Indexes may be obtained in advance of their pub- 
lication in Dun’s Review by arrangement with the 
Additional information about the barom- 
eters and about their especial usefulness in regional 
sales quota work, back figures and data on regional 
boundaries are available for users of the indexes. 


1. New ENGLAND 
MAY, 98.6 APR., 99.1 MAY 1940, 79.1 


UNADJUSTED: MAY, 104.4; APR., 107.8 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Bangor 12, Portland—Boston 10, 
Springfield—Worcester 15, New Haven—Hartford 
20, Providence 11, New Bedford 25. Wholesale 
trade increases: Portland 10, Boston—Springfield 
15. Production above a year ago, up in month 
generally. Massachusetts and Rhode Island fac- 
tory payrolls at new peak, 60°% above last year. 
Collections steady to better than 1940. JuLy— 
Business slow in rural areas unaffected by de- 
fense. Retail trade up 20 to 25% from 1940. 
Few signs cf Summer slackening; ever-increasing 
order backlogs keeps major industries at or near 
capacity. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 


MAY, 118.1 APR., 110.5 MAY 1940, 94.1 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 121.5; APR., 113.8 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Albany 10, Binghamton-Utica 12, 
Syracuse 19. Wholesale trade increases: Albany 
10, Syracuse 17. Dry weather substantially re- 
duced hay and early fruit crops, retarded season 
generally. Payrolls and production well above 
last year, increased in month with largest gains 
in Utica. Expansion in defense plants still ab- 
sorbing unemployed. Binghamton shoe opera- 
tions at 90% of capacity. Collections generally 
better than 1940. Juty—Heavy rains aided 


crops, water supply. Paper mill activity increased. 
Binghamton retail trade up 10% from 1940, 
Syracuse bank clearings up 14%. 


5. NortHERN New JERSEY 
MAY, 107.2 APR., 105.6 MAY 1940, 83.1 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 105.2; APR., 107.1 
June—Newark retail trade 9°% above last June, 
wholesale trade up 15% from last June, 10% 
from April. Payrolls and production above a 
year ago, steady in month. Aircraft and ship- 
yard operations at capacity. Machinery and other 
heavy industry manufacturers very active on de- 
fense work. Substantial plant expansion. Out- 
put of paints at high level. Bank clearings 27°%, 
above a year ago in Northern New Jersey as 
a whole; up 25% in Newark alone. Collections 
better than 1940. Juty—Newark department 
store sales 20°%4 above 1940; bank clearings up 
17%. Industrial output again increased. Pater- 
son affected by silk freezing order. 


7. PirrsBuRGH 
MAY, 109.0 APR.,109.1 MAY 1940, 89.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 118.2; APR., 114.7 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Erie 25, Pittsburgh 10, Youngstown 
20, Huntington—Charleston 15. Wholesale trade 
increases: Erie 20, Pittsburgh 12, Charleston 20. 
Payrolls and production generally well above a 
(Continued directly opposite) 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION  1928-32- 100 2. New YorkK City 
[ 1. NEW ENGLAND May, 89.4 APR., 88.0 MAY 1940, 75.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 92.4; APR., 92.5 
1 June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
" Pes as” + vious June: Bridgeport 30, New York City de- 
[NA partment store sales 8, hotel sales 0. Payrolls 
a REGION ~ 47 and production well above a year ago, increased 
ms 4 in month in Bridgeport. Large seasonal em- 
1939 1940 1941 ployment losses in clothing and millinery firms 
in New York City offset gains in most all other 
12 y lines. Aircraft factories on 58-hour week. Met 
2. NEW YORK CITY 58-hour week. Metal 
Asm | products output increased. Rayon makers at ca- 
pacity. Collections satisfactory. Juty—Dress 
4 manufacturers initial Fall bookings at record 
Wea level. Furniture Show orders 50% greater than 
January. Bank clearings up 18% from 1940; 


merchandise deliveries up 10%. 


4. BurraLo RocHEsTER 


4 MAY, I0I.4 97.3 MAY 1940, 81.5 


UNADJUSTED: MAY, 103.9; APR., 102.8 


| June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
4 vious June: Buffalo 25, Elmira 20, Rochester 10. 


Buffalo wholesale trade up 10%. Payrolls and 
production well above 1940, up in month. De- 
fense strong stimulant; Rochester factories still in 


+ unfilled orders twice 1940. 


1939 1940 1941 af 

tooling up stage; Buffalo contracts total $297,- 

™ 000,000. Buffalo building permit value more 
than double 1940. Shoe industry contraseason- 
m ae 4 ally active. Collections generally better than 
1940. Juty—Department store sales 20°% or 
more above 1940 in Buffalo and Rochester. 
soy = OOS” + Flour output below last year. Furniture factory 


Aircraft work-week 
extended to 6 days. 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


5. NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


on? 


MAY, 112.9 


APR., 110.0 MAY 1940, 90.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 116.7; APR., 115.7 


4 
‘ 


NA. 


4+ June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
7 vious June: Trenton 16, Allentown 25, Philadel- 


REGION 


4+ phia 13, Reading 20, Scranton 4, Wilkes-Barre 


10, Harrisburg 25, Wilmington 15. Philadelphia 


1939 


1941 


wholesale trade up 20%. Payrolls up 58°45 from 
1940 in Philadelphia, Trenton 25°4, Harrisburg 
70%, Scranton 34%, Wilkes-Barre 78°. More 


4 heavy industries on three shifts. 


Hard coal out- 


put up 30% in month. Collections steady to 


+ better than 1940. Juty—Philadelphia retail trade 
4  contraseasonally active, 20°% above 1940. 


Ho- 


siery workers laid off due to silk stock freezing. 


4 Consumers’ goods industries stimulated by rush 


Fall orders. 


1939 


1940 


1941 


year ago. Employment increased in month. Pig 


7. PITTSBURGH 


4 iron output at virtual capacity. Soft coal pro- 


duction 30°% better than 1940. Glass output 


4+ Collections vary. 


best in years; container division at all-time high. 
Juty—Retail trade up 25 to 


30% over 1940 in Erie, 12 to 15°% in Pitts- 


4 burgh. Influx of workers caused housing short- 
age in Youngstown. Steel mills at g8-100°% of 
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FORWARD BUYING SPURS SUMMER TRADE 


The United States Trade Barometer (seasonally adjusted) rose to 114.0 in June from 113.0 in 
May. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by branch offices of DuN & Brapstreet, Inc. 


ONSUMER purchasing continued exceptionally strong 
during Summer months, buoyed in substantial part by 
anticipatory buying in an ever-growing list of items. Stimu- 
lated by shortages in a few lines, rising prices, proposals to 
tighten installment credit and impose excise taxes, “scare 
buying” reached rush proportions in some lines in early 
August. 

Touched off by the Government acquisition of silk stocks, 
the spending splurge heretofore concentrated mainly in 
durable goods spread to include a considerable volume of 
soft goods. Already at record levels, ordering increased 
further in hard lines also. 

Rising retail prices, which averaged 5 to 10 per cent 
higher than 1940 by August proved no deterrent to sales. 
Mid-Summer promotions of furs, cloth coats, and home 
furnishings found customers inclined to buy better mer- 
chandise even with higher prices in effect. 


Acceleration in spending caused trade to register wider 
increases over 1940 in August than at any other time this 
year. The previous record had been the 25 per cent gain 
in June, when the seasonally adjusted U. S. Trade Barome- 
ter stood at 114.0, up 1 per cent from the May level. Pre- 
liminary reports for July indicate that trade in that month 
gained about 24 per cent over last year, although slackening 
seasonally. 

Bolstered by durable goods buying, seasonal purchases 
and clearance sales, July dollar volume was second-best on 
record for the month, exceeded only by 1929. The heat 
wave in early July sent sales of seasonal goods and apparel 
booming; volume of picnic merchandise reached an all-time 
high. Slim stocks and brisk turnover tended to postpone 
clearances, but as they got under way response was un- 
usually good despite smaller price reductions. 

Demand for durable goods remained exceptionally heavy, 
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REGIONAL BAROMETERS 


_ SUMMARY ON 


PAGE 


31 REGIONS 8-15 


8. CLEVELAND 


MAY, 123.8 APR., 117.2 MAY 1940, 95-0 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 123.8; APR., 128.9 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Cleveland 15, Akron 25, Canton 30, 
Toledo 9, Lima 15. Wholesale trade increases: 
Cleveland 25, Akron 10, Toledo 15. Wheat crop 
prospects improved; fruit crop average or better. 
Payrolls and production sharply above a year 
ago, gencrally up in month. Steel, glass, rubber 
plants very active. Much plant expansion; air- 
craft parts industry doubling facilities. Collec- 
tions better than 1940. JuLty—Cleveland retail 
trade 25 to 30% above 1940. Heavy storm dam- 
age in Akron. Toledo employment at year’s peak. 
Akron, Cleveland building permit value more 

than double 1940. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 
MAY, 135.3 APR., 138.9 MAY 1940, 104.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 143.0; APR., 143.3 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Louisville 35, Evansville 25, Indi- 
anapolis 10, Terre Haute 0, Fort Wayne 18. 
Wholesale trade increases: Louisville 27, Indi- 
anapolis 30. Rain improved crop and pasturage 
conditions. Kentucky tree fruit crop better than 
1940. Indiana farm prices up substantially in 


month. Payrolls and production above a year 
ago. Payrolls up 65% from 1940 in Indiana- 
polis, 50% in Evansville, 48°94 in Terre Haute. 
Collections vary. JuLty—Defense plants increas- 
ing output. Production in Louisville 30 to 40% 
above 1940. Retail trade up 30% over 1940 in 
Louisville, 20% in Indianapolis. 


12. Detroit 


MAY, 120.8 APR., 120.7. MAY 1940, 89.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 130.5; APR., 129.1 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Detroit 18, Grand Rapids 20, Sagi- 
naw 15. Wholesale trade increases: Detroit 7, 
Grand Rapids 15. Crop conditions fair to good, 
rain needed. Farm prices above last year. Pay- 
rolls and production well above a year ago, up 
in month in Grand Rapids where furniture fac- 
tories operate at capacity. Auto output 49% above 
1940. Steel mills near capacity, other heavy indus- 
try very active. Collections steady to better than 
1940. Juty—Detroit department store sales 35 
to 40% above 1940. Auto output off as model 
year closes, but more than double 1940. Steel 
rate at 100% of capacity. 


14. Minneapotis AND St. Paut 


MAY, 113.8 APR., 113.1 MAY 1940, IOI.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 118.5; APR., 115.4 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Duluth—Great Falls 5, Minneapolis 
8, St. Paul-Sioux Falls 10, La Crosse 9, Fargo 0, 
Billings 20, Butte 4. Wholesale trade increases: 
Duluth 8, Minneapolis 10, Great Falls 0. Wheat 
and other crops look good; farm prices about 
10% above 1940. Payrolls and production gen- 
erally above last year. Steady demand for flour, 
linseed oil, farm implements. La Crosse rubber, 
aircraft plants very active. Collections vary. 


Juty—St. Paul retail trade 10 to 15°% above 
1940. Excess moisture hurts some crops. Con- 
struction of Ramsey County ammunition plant 
will employ 10,000. 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32=100 
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g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBUS 


MAY, 123.6 APR.,122.0 MAY 1940, 99.8 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 132.3; APR., 126.9 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Cincinnati 14, Springfield—Zanesville 
15, Columbus 16, Dayton 35. Wholesale trade 
increases: Cincinnati 15, Columbus 25. Winter 
wheat yield good. Farm prices well above a 
year ago. Payrolls and production better than 
last year. Zanesville industries at capacity, orders 
increasing. Aviation parts, machine tools and 
other defense production expanding rapidly. Col- 
lections steady to better than 1940. JuLty—Cin- 
cinnati retail trade up 20 to 25% from 1940. 
Bank clearings up 30% in Cincinnati, 23% in 
Columbus. Employment expanding steadily. 

Rain delayed wheat harvest. 


11. CHIcAGo 


MAY, 112.4 APR., 108.0 MAY 1940, 93.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 115.5; APR., 112.8 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Chicago 9, Rockford 25, Peoria 10, 
South Bend 20, Springfield 5. Chicago whole- 
sale trade up 7%. Crop prospects good; prices 
tion above last year, generally up in month. 
Further employment gains in metal, machine, 
transportation equipment, glass, food, tobacco 
lines. Pig iron output 25% above 1940. Col- 
lections vary. Juty—Chicago department store 
sales up about 15% from 1940. Record atten- 
dance at Fall wholesale markets; sales 30 to 50% 
above 1940. Building permits more than double 
1940 in Chicago and South Bend. Peoria bank 

clearings 179% above 1940, Rockford 56%. 


13. MiLwauKEE 

MAY, II2.2 APR., 112.9 MAY 1940, 90.2 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 118.4; APR., 119.7 

June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Milwaukee 20, Green Bay—Madison 
5. Milwaukee wholesale trade up 40°%. Farm 
income sharply higher than last year. Pasture 
and crop conditions good to excellent. Output 
of milk and dairy products above 1940. Canning 
of early peas under way. Payrolls and produc- 
tion up in month. Payrolls about 50% above 
1940 in Milwaukee and Madison, 79% in Racine, 
35°% in Green Bay. Heavy industries and paper 
mills stepped up output. Collections steady to 
better than 1940. JuLty—Milwaukee department 
store sales up 25 to 30% from 1940; bank clear- 
ings gained 13%. Cheese prices rising. 


15. NEBRASKA 
MAY, 95.3 94.7. MAY 1940, 82.6 

UNADJUSTED: MAY, 98.4; APR., 99-3 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Burlington 26, Cedar Rapids—Daven- 
port—Waterloo—Des Moines 5, Dubuque—Sioux 
City 8, Lincolh-Omaha 10. Wholesale trade in- 
creases: Sioux City 7, Des Moines 8, Omaha 14. 
Winter wheat yield below last year in Iowa, 
above in Nebraska. Corn prospects generally 
good. Farm prices up in month; 44% higher 
than 1940. Payrolls and production above last 
year; Iowa industrial payrolls up 27%. Collec- 
tions vary. JuLy—Omaha department store sales 
up 9% from 1940. Cedar Rapids bank clear- 
ings up 27% from 1940; Des Moines up 14%; 


Sioux City up 26%; Omaha up 21%. 
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although depleted stocks and slower deliveries were be- 
ginning to restrict sales in merchandise such as large 
electrical appliances and automobiles. 

Outstanding regional trade improvement came fror the 
Southwest during recent weeks while gains over last year 
tended to narrow in several Eastern centers. The Pacific oo 
Coast and Midwest chalked up large increases over last 
year, and the South continued to lead all sections. 

Seasonally adjusted trade barometers now available for 
May show that eighteen of the twenty-nine regions gained 
more over 1940 than the nation-wide advance of 24 per cent. 
The Carolinas and Detroit led with increases of 35 per cent 
or more. The Northwest and Southwest sections ran 
consistently below the national average. 


REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 


May 1941 
Compared with 
Regional May 1940 (%) 
Index 
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1. NEW ENGLAND 
2. NEW YORK CITY 


3. ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 


4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 


5. NORTHERN NEW 
JERSEY 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Consumer buying in May exceeded seasonal expectations 
in the country as a whole and in all but four regions. In- 
creases of more than 10 per cent over the previous month 
were noted in the seasonally adjusted barometers in Salt 
Lake City, the Carolinas, Florida, Texas and Kansas City 
regions. Gain for the entire country was 2 per cent. 


(Charts and trade reports for each region begin on page 30) 


THE MAP AND CHART compare the May, 1941, indexes with 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 


THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1939, on 
pages 30, 32, 34, 35. They are composites based on bank debits (Federal 
Reserve Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car 
registrations (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale 
sales (Department of Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage 
(Editor and Publisher), which made those indexes more accurate, are 
included. Each index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for 
the number of business days in each month. All are comparable. The aver- 
age for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the 
United States is computed one month before regional figures are available. 


THE PARAGRAPHS which are printed opposite the twenty-nine re- 
gional charts give figures and trade changes for the months of June and 
July based upon opinions and comments of business men in various 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BRrapsTREET offices. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BAROMETER 
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BAROMETERS 


REGIONAL 


SUMMARY 


ON 


31 REGION'S 


16. St. Louts 


MAY, I19.3 APR. 111.9 MAY 1940, 104.4 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 124.8; APR., 117.8 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: St. Louis—Quincy 10, Springfield 35. 
St. Louis wholesale trade up 25°4. Wheat har- 
vest near completion. Corn crop progressing 
well. Payrolls and production well above a year 
ago, steady in month. Heavy goods lines such 
as chemicals, machinery, clectrical equipment 
continue at or near capacity. Paper output at 
capacity. Shoe production record for month. 
Collections steady to better than 1940. JuLy— 
St. Louis retail trade 15 to 20°% above 1940; 
bank clearings up 31%. Seasonal let-down at 
minimum in major industrial plants. Shoe em- 


/ 


ployment up 6% in month. 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
MAY, 139.0 APR., 134.7 MAY 1940, 109.3 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 141.5; APR., 135.5 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Baltimore-Richmond 12, Washing- 
ton 15, Norfolk 30, Lynchburg 16, Roanoke 7. 
Wholesale trade increases: Baltimore 8, Norfolk 
25, Richmond 20. Short potato and truck crops. 
Peanut crop prospects below 1940. Farm income 
well above 1940. Payrolls and production much 
better than last year. Record cigarette output. 
Garment, textile, heavy industries at capacity. 
Coal output up 49% from 1940. Collections 
steady to better than 1940. Juty—Baltimore 
retail tradg 30% above 1940; bank clearings up 
28°%-in Norfolk and Richmond, 32% in Balti- 

more. Building very active. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM 
MAY, 156.4 APR., 148.9 MAY 1940, 119.7 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 161.7; APR., 152.5 
Juxne—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Atlanta-Savannah-Birmingham 25, 
Chattanooga—Augusta 10, Columbus 30, Macon 
22, Knoxville 18, Nashville 20. Wholesale trade 
increases: Atlanta 7, Birmingham—Nashville 15. 
Peach crop much better than 1940. Other crop 
prospects poor to fair. Production generally 
above last year; payrolls up 40 to 50%. Build- 
ing material demand strong; much defense con- 
struction. Cotton mill activity 55°4 above 1940. 
Collections vary. Juty—Atlanta department store 
sales 28°%% above 1940; Nashville 31%. Steel 
output at 90%, pig iron at 95% of capacity. 
Rains relieved power shortage. 


22. MEMPHIS 


MAY, 131.8 APR., 128.6 MAY 1940, 103.3 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 133.4; APR., 122.4 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Memphis 20, Fort Smith-Little Rock 
17. Memphis wholesale trade up 10%. Crop 
conditions poor near Memphis, fair to good in 
Arkansas. Hot weather beneficial to cotton but 
damaging to food and hay crops. Payrolls and 
production better than last year, steady with last 
month. Construction and industry very active. 
Furniture, stove, and glass factories working full 
time. Collections better than last year. Juty— 
Department store sales up 35% from 1940 in 
Little Rock, up 22% in Memphis. Drought con- 
ditions not fully relieved. Cotton crop outlook 
good; prices well above 1940. 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32~100 
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17. Kansas City 


MAY, 112.3 APR., IOI.Q MAY 1940, 95.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 110.8; APR., 103.8 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Kansas City 20, St. Joseph 10, To- 
peka—Tulsa 12, Wichita 4o, Oklahoma City 15. 
Wholesale trade increases: Kansas City 25, Okla- 
homa City 17. Crop prospects favorable; prices 
rising. Payrolls and production steady to better 
than 1940; up in month in Tulsa, Wichita, Kan- 
sas City. Wichita defense contracts total $225,- 
600,000. Oklahoma oil output steady with 1940; 
zinc output up 11%. Collections vary. JuLty— 
Department store sales up 38% from 1940 in 
Wichita, 26% in Kansas City, 21% in Tulsa. 
Flour milling 9°% above 1940. Winter wheat 

harvest near completion. 


19. NortH anp SourH CaroLina 


MAY, 155.4 APR., 137.4 MAY 1940, 113.7 


UNADJUSTED: MAY, 151.4; APR., 140.4 


June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 


vious June: Asheville 7, Winston-Salem—Raleigh 
5, Charlotte 12, Wilmington 20, Charleston 28, 
Columbia 16, Greenville 15. Wholesale trade 
increases: Wilmington 25, Charleston 18, Win- 
ston-Salem 12. Tobacco, potato, peanut outlook 
below 1940. Payrolls and production generally 
above 1940. Defense building progressing ra- 
pidly. Army camp and shipyard near Wilming- 
ton aids trade. Cotton mill activity up 43% 
from 1940. Collections steady to better than 
1940. JuLy—Record buying at High Point fur- 
niture market. Bank clearings up 40% from 
1940 in Charleston, Columbia. 


21. FLoripa 


MAY, 166.2 APR., 148.9 MAY 1940, 135-1 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 161.7; APR., 156.0 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Jacksonville 45, Miami 6, Tampa 15. 
Wholesale trade up 15% in Jacksonville and 
Tampa. Crop season nearing end; shipments 
light. Farm income substantially higher than 
1940. Production better than last year; payrolls 
up 22°%. Substantial defense construction in 
Miami. Cigar output better than last year. Saw- 
mill activity at high level. Pulp mills working 
full time. Collections steady with 1940. Juty— 
Bank clearings up 33% from a year ago in 
Jacksonville, 22°% in Tampa. Miami Beach Sum- 
mer season one of best in history; many stores 
remaining open all Summer. 


23. New ORLEANS 


MAY, 129.9 APR., 122.2 MAY 1940, 107.9 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 127.2; APR., 125.0 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: New Orleans 18, Jackson 12. New 
Orleans wholesate trade up 20%. ‘Trade boom- 
ing, new businesses, near army cantonments. 
Rice and cotton prospects good, prices high. 
Sugar cane outlook fair to good. Payrolls and 
production steady to better than last year. Lum- 
ber, textile, and petroleum industries most active; 
defense construction progressing rapidly. Col- 
lections steady with 1940. Juty—New Orleans 
building permits $6,651,879 against $892,093 
last year. Jackson bank clearings up 16% over 
1940, New Orleans 48%, Meridian 29%, Hatties- 

burg 125%; Vicksburg off 4%. 
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REGIONAL BAROMETERS _ SUMMARY ON PAGE 3 — REGIONS 


24. TEXAS 


MAY, 144.6 APR., 130.9 MAY 1940, 114.2 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 142.9; APR., 130.4 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Dallas-Houston-Shreveport 20, Fort 
Worth 33, El Paso 40, Beaumont 34, Waco-San 
Antonio 35, Austin 10. Wholesale trade increases: 
Dallas 7, Fort Worth-Houston 3, San Antonio 
37, Shreveport 5. Excess rain damaged cotton 
and wheat. Livestock prices and marketings sub- 
stantially above 1940. Payrolls and production 
above 1940, frequently up in month. Collections 
steady with 1940. Juty—Minden and Texarkana 
to get shell loading plants. Record buying at 
Dallas, Fort Worth wholesale markets. Dallas 
bank clearings up 34% from 1940, Fort Worth 

34%, Houston 42%, Galveston 33%. 


26. Lake City 
MAY, 123.7 APR., 108.8 MAY 1940, 100.8 


UNADJUSTED: MAY, 127.2; APR., 108.4 


June—Salt Lake City retail trade up 11% from 
a year ago. Wholesale trade up 8% from last 
June. Pasture and crop conditions good, ample 
moisture. Farm income up substantially from 
last year. Payrolls and production above a year 
ago, again increased in month. Principal gains 
were in machinery, construction equipment and 
lines allied with defense; other industries held 
steady. Collections better than last year, improved 
in month. Juty—Air and military base construc- 
tion increasing payrolls. Small arms plant cost- 
ing $30,000,000 to be built in Salt Lake City. 
Department store sales in Salt Lake City up 17% 
from 1940. 


28. San Francisco 


MAY, 118.5 APR., 109.3. MAY 1940, 92.9 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 115.3; APR., 107.7 
JuonE—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: San Francisco 20, Oakland 25, Sac- 
ramento 22, Fresno 15. San Francisco wholesale 
trade up 30%. Peach yield below last year; 
grape and wheat above, prices higher. Production 
above last year and last month. Payrolls and 
employment at new high. Shipyard strike ended. 
Government contracts in San Francisco area over 
$1,000,000,000; three-fourths for ships. Collec- 
tions steady to better than 1940. JuLty—Much 
defense construction; Oakland building barracks, 
navy base, shipyard. San Francisco department 
store sales 21% above 1940; bank clearings up 
22%. Production increased further. 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION; 1928-32=100 
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25. DENVER 


MAY, 119.7 APR., 115.1 MAY 1940, 103.6 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 118.4; APR., 116.4 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Denver 15, Albuquerque 10. Denver 
wholesale trade up 10%. Pasture and crop con- 
ditions good to excellent. Farm income, live- 
stock shipments above last year; fruit and 
vegetables shipments up 25°%. Payrolls and pro- 
duction above last year, up in month in Albu- 
querque as lumber mills resumed capacity opera- 
tions. Denver home construction 26% above 
1940. Collections steady to better than 1940. 
Juty—Denver retail trade up 15% from 1940; 
wholesale market buying 60°% above last year; 
steel mills and arms plant construction on 24-hour 

day. Tourist traffic greater than last year. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 


MAY, 124.0 123.2 MAY 1940, 95.1 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 126.4; APR., 125.5 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Seattle 32, Tacoma 25, Spokane 10, 
Portland 23. Seattle and Portland wholesale trade 
up 20%. Wheat crop and prices better than last 
year. Fruit yield prospects even to below 1940. 
Payrolls and production above last year. Build- 
ing, airplane, other defense activity increased. 
Lumber, plywood, paper and pulp mills at ca- 
pacity. Collections steady to better than 1940. 
Juty—Portland department store sales up 23°%, 
from 1940, Seattle up 37%. Large aluminum 
plant to be built in Tacoma. Orders at Seattle 
furniture and apparel wholesale markets much 

increased over the same events a year ago. 


29. Los ANGELES 


MAY, 116.4 APR.,110.4 MAY 1940, 90.1 
UNADJUSTED: MAY, 116.3; APR., 109.7 
June—Percentage retail trade increases over pre- 
vious June: Los Angeles 20, San Diego 50, 
Phoenix 30. Los Angeles wholesale trade up 
28%. Crop conditions good; flaxseed, grapes, 
cotton, grapefruit above last year, wheat below. 
Pasture and livestock excellent; prices higher. 
Payrolls and production above last year, and last 
month in Los Angeles and San Diego; mining 
steady with last year in Phoenix. Aircraft, ship- 
yard, petroleum, motion picture output increas- 
ing. Collections better than 1940. JuLty—De- 
fense housing, plant expansion very active; air 
fields being built in Arizona. Los Angeles de- 


partment store sales up 22% from 1940. 


OIL CRACKING PLANT AT CLEVELAND—PHOTOGRAPH FROM CUSHING 
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PuysicaL Causes For ReyEctiING DraFrTEES—1940, 1918—U. S. 
War Department—Most frequent causes for rejection were teeth and eye 
defects in 1940, hernia and musculo-skeletal disorders in 1918. 


FirTeeN out oF Every hundred boys inducted into Army 
service were sent home because of physical defects in 1940, 
as against eight in 1918. Teeth, eye and ear defects and 
mental and nervous diseases were the most frequent causes 
for rejection, accounting for 52 per cent of the total as com- 
pared with 31 per cent in 1918. Chief reasons for dismissal 
in 1918—hernia, musculo-skeletal, heart and lung diseases 
—amounted to 4o per cent of the total, as against 20 per 
cent in 1940. 

Higher medical standards rather than poorer health 
largely account for the increased rejection rate, the War 
Department points out; purpose of the present draft is to 
select men physically qualified to stand a period of in- 
tensive training, rather than to raise an Army in double 
quick time to fight. Exception however, is the sharp rise 
in teeth rejections, while the dental requirements remained 
essentially the same in the two draft periods. 


What Are Stockings Made Of? 


Wuart arE women’s stockings made of? Mostly silk— 
until the recent Government order commandeering all raw 
silk stocks for military purposes. Roughly 80 per cent of 
all silk is consumed by the hosiery industry and this fiber 


THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 


[ 36] 


has dominated in production of women’s full fashioned 
and seamless hose. The successful introduction of nylon 
in May 1940 cut silk hose output from 80 to 70 per cent of 
the total, while nylon gradually expanded its share to 16 
per cent of the total by June 1941. Rayon accounted for 
somewhat less than 10 per cent of all full-length women’s 
hose produced. 

The hose of the near future according to present plans, 
call for a mixture of nylon, rayon, and cotton, with silk 
used in combination with other fibers until the small sup- 
plies are exhausted. Wide acceptance has been given to 
nylon hose because of its elasticity and durability. Rayon, 
formerly used chiefly in seamless hose retailing for about 
20 cents a pair, will become an important fiber in full 
fashioned production. High tenacity rayon yarns are said 
to be satisfactory stocking material, although not as elastic 
as silk and nylon. 

Present allocation of 80 per cent of nylon capacity to 
hosiery manufacturers is sufficient to provide about 10, 
000,000 dozen pairs of all-nylon hose a year, and capacity 
will be doubled by early next Spring. Nylon supplies this 
year will care for about 18 per cent of the annual output of 
all women’s full-length hose. Manufacturers are working 
to obtain about 22,000,000 additional pounds of rayon fila- 
ment yarn this year aside from the 19,000,000 pounds ordi- 
narily used—about 16 per cent of last year’s filament yarn 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF YARNS UsED IN PRopUCTION OF WoMEN’s FULL- 

Lenctu Hose—National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers—By June 

1941 nylon stockings had cornered 16 per cent of total hosiery output, 
reducing silk’s share from 80 to 70 per cent. 


production. NAHM estimates that this would make up 
roughly half of the deficiency left by the withdrawal of 
silk supplies. Rayon makers, tightly booked ahead and 
working at capacity, were ordered by the Government to 
set aside 10 per cent of stock and production for two months 
to alleviate the silk shortage. 
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rete Employment Status of Labor Force 1939. General merchandise and automobile 
Color Population Labor Force ; 
umb 
Although total retail sales were 13 per 
U. 5. Total 100,972,196 | 52,840,762 | 52.3 45,350, 430 | 85.8 | 2,390,062 | 4.5 |5,110,270 | 9.7 
White 91,312,407 47,203,715 | 51.7 40,650,945 | 86.1 | 2,059,628 | 4.4 | 4,493,142 | 9.5 cent less than the $48,000,000 peak in 1929, 
Nenewhtte | 9,659,789 5,637,047 | 58.491 4,099,485 | 83.4| 320,434 | 5.7] 617,128 | 10.9 Fil; 
Male 50,614,304 139,994,197 | 79.0 | 34, 201,490 | €5.5 | 1,947,975 | 4.9 | 3,844,732 | 9.6 sales 0 ing stations and eating an 
5,876,539 36,206,758 | 78.9 31,082,848 | 85.8 | 1,686,238 | 4.7 13,437,672 | 9. 
| (427372765 | 327872439 | 79.9 321185042 | 82.3 | "2013737 | 6.9 | 4075060 | 1027 drinking places in 1939 were the highest on 
Female 50,357,892 912,846,565 | 25.5 11,148,940 | 86.8 432,087 | 3.4 ]1,265,538 | 9.9 record, reflecting prohibition repeal and the 
Whi te 45,435,868 110,996,957 | 24.2] 9,568,097 | 87.0] 373,390 | 3.4] 1,055,470 | 9.6 
Non-white | 4,922,024 | 1,849,008 | 37.6] 1,580,843 | 85.5 58,697 | 3.2] 210,008 | 11.4 sharp rise in liquor sales, and the steady ex- 
pansion in automobile travel and ownership. 
Merchants in these lines also cornered a 
Employment larger share of the retail dollar than a decade past. 


Tue Unitep States labor force totalled 53,000,000 persons 
and 86 per cent of them were employed when the U. S. 
Census Bureau made a nation-wide survey of the employ- 
ment status of the nation in March 1940. Another 5 per 
cent of the working force was engaged in public emergency 
work, leaving 5,100,000 or 10 per cent seeking employment. 

A much larger proportion of men than women were 
gainful workers. 79 per cent of the men were in the labor 
force as compared with 26 per cent of the women, although 
for non-white women the percentage rose to 38. Unemploy- 
ment was proportionately greater among non-whites than 
whites. 

Since March 1940 the industrial boom and enlargement 
of the armed forces has rapidly absorbed workers, increas- 
ing employment 17 per cent since then, according to the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Although no estimate of employment and unemployment 
can be completely exact—unemployment totals may be 
distorted by inclusion of unemployables and other factors— 
the Census Survey is the most ambitious and latest official 
count. Figures presented here are based upon a sample 
of the returns. The census count of public emergency 
workers is almost a million below official agency records. 


Where the Retail Dollar Is Spent 


More Tuan half the money clinking into retail cash reg- 
isters buys food, beverages, automobiles, and automotive 
needs. In 1939 these stores took in roughly $22,000,000 of 
the $42,000,000 spent in all retail establishments, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. 

Food stores eat up 
a larger share of our 
retail dollar than any 
other line—24 cents in 


Sates oF Various 

TYPES OF BusINESsES—19 39 

—U.S. Bureau of the Census 

—Food stores take one- 

fourth of every retail dollar, 

automobile and auto service 
stores one-fifth. 


Dollar volume boomed to new highs in 1939 in the 
District of Columbia and eleven States located chiefly in the 
South Atlantic and Mountain regions, where population 
increases have been substantial. Largest sales volume con- 
tinued to be concentrated in populous areas such as Cali- 
fornia, the Middle Atlantic and East North Central regions. 


Shortages 


STEADILY EXPANDING volume of defense production which 
now accounts for about one-fifth of our national output 


PER CENT 


& 


PLASTICS RUBBER POWER STEEL 
civitian vemano 


ALUMINUM COPPER NICKEL 


REMAINING SuPPLY, AFTER ARMY AND Navy DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS ARE 

FILLED, AS A PERCENTAGE OF EsTIMATED CIVILIAN DEMAND—1941—Office 

of Production Management—Severest curtailment will come in aluminum. 
Plastics, substitute for metals, is also in short supply. 


ALLOY 
STEELS 


is forcing shortages and curtailment in civilian operations. 
Mr. Robert E. McConnell of OPM estimates that after 
Army and Navy defense requirements are fulfilled this 
year, the remaining supply will not satisfy civilian demand 
in at least seventeen important commodities, chiefly metals. 

The situation is most severe in aluminum, where fac- 
tories making civilian articles have already been forced to 
shut down. Cork will be available in only one-tenth the 
quantity normally used, while only half the demand for 
copper, nickel, and alloy steels can be filled, and two-thirds 
of the zinc and tin requirements. There will however, be 
enough lead. 

With plastics heralded as a substitute for many critical 
metals, demand has increased sharply and the supply of 
these synthetic materials can fill only two-thirds of the ex- 
panded requirements. 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘“‘Dun’s SratisticaL REvIEw"’ 


Building Permit Values—215 Cities Dun © Bradstreet 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
Divisions: 


New England. . . 


Middle Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
East Central 


South Central. . . 


West Central 
Mountain 


Total U. S. 
New York City 
Outside N. Y. C 


June 
1941 


... $8,568,628 


29,038,949 
16,419,500 
32,195,752 


13,549,857 


7,906,184 
3,503,843 
24,636,373 


June 

1940 
$8,091,210 
28,835,624 
17,204,301 
22,241,285 
11,866,597 
6,797,311 
3,202,983 
16,788,779 


$1 35,819,086 
$15,896,700 
$119,922,386 


$115,028,090 
$18,832,321 
$96,195,769 


May 

194! 
$9,330,958 
26,852,669 
16,465,221 
38,216,569 
15,424,821 
8,208,798 
353955331 


25,082,659 


$1 42,977,026 
$12,670,360 
$1 30,306,666 


Per Cent 
Change 


Wholesale Food Price Index 


The index represents the sum total of the 
wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 


ties in general use. 
1941 

Aug. 19. .$3.21 
Aug. 12.. 3.21 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July + 3.09 
July 3.09 
July + 3.06 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


w 


WRN 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
July 


wt 


Vm coum 


= 


Low 
$2.50 Jan. 7 
$2.18 June 18 
$2.13 Aug. 15 


Hicu 
1941.. $3.21 Aug. 
1940.. $2.49 Dec. 
1939.. $2.46 Sept. 


12 
10 
19 


Bank Clearings—23 U. S. Cities 
(Millions of dollars) 


M onthly 
1941 1940 
26,155 24,140 
22,687 20,641 
27,609 23,681 
23,587 
24,361 
21,838 
22,939 
21,046 
21,083 
25,289 
25,224 
27,862 


Daily Average 
1940 1939 
928.5 
897.4 
910.8 
907.2 
936.9 
873.5 
882.3 
779-5 
878.5 
972.7 
1,096.7 
1,114.5 


1941 
1,005.9 
1,031.2 
1,061.9 
1,042.5 
1,061.6 
1,123.7 


1939 
23,383 
19,885 
25,192 
21,931 
22,374 
23,212 
21,576 
22,782 
24,015 
22,469 
22,807 
26,827 


January ...... 


February ..... Dun & Bradstreet 


Daily Wholesale Price Index 
30 Basic Commodities 


(1930-1932 = 100) 


1941 
July June 
138.90 135.12 
138.91 135.21 
134.96 
135-97 


Aug. 
141.18 
* ee 


September .. .. 
October ...... 
November .. .. 
December ... . 


142.82 
142.80 
143.11 
143.31 
142.85 
137.09 
$37.13 
142.06 137.33 
141.36 137.19 
142.04 137.37 
141.85 
141.85 
136.96 
137.15 
137-54 
137.84 
138.19 
* 
139.63 
139.43 
139.21 
139.83 
140.52 
138.71 


1,073.1 


281,691 276,503 931.5 919.6 


Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 
(Thousands of dollars) 


June 

1941 
1,195,461 
2,163,000 


oO ON Ww 


May 

1941 
1,171,434 
2,237,000 
193,615 
730,338 
641,322 
334,583 
424,697 


209,545 
372,500 
227,723 
1,679,055 
747,841 
515,242 
218,495 


380,093 
515,786 
158,006 
301,183 
263,760 
710,323 
199,318 
234,272 


Per Cent 
Change 


June 

1940 
918,736 
1,674,000 
149,689 
563,441 
468,132 
263,727 
338,658 


174,613 
258,000 
159,509 
1,366,726 
472,461 
396,888 
155,538 
310,408 
388,305 
122,984 
226,286 
197,714 
570,388 
155,078 
172,473 


Pittsburgh 
Cleveland ............ 
Cincinnati ........... 
Baltimore 


Richmond 
Atlanta 


141.99 
142.46 
143.22 


143-17 


217,501 
346,634 
215,997 


Louisville . . 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City... 


Houston . . 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore 
Seattle 


771,674 
204,775 
235,194 


+ Sunday. * Markets closed. 

Low 
123.03 Feb. 17 
112.42 Aug. 19 
101.40 July 24 


HicH 
1941.. 143.31 Aug. 7 
1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 
1939.. 124.19 Dec. 18 


12,466,131 
15,135,513 
27,601,644 


Total 22 Cities 
New York 


9,593,754 
12,334,217 
21,837,971 


1 
Per Cent 
| Change | | 
+ 07 + 81 
+ 44.8 4 1940 I 
+ 14.2 — 122 | 20. $2.23 q 
+ 9.4 + 3.2 6: 2123 3 
: — 15.6 + 25.5 
+ 24.7 — 8.0 
; 
H q 

24 131.89 
132.58 

132.31 

133.2 

: Philadelphia... ........ + 29.2 133.98 
A 194,957 + 30.2 135.43 
782,665 + 38.9 135.11 
: 636,419 + 35.9 135.08 

338,561 + 28.4 oe 135.11 

+ 24.6 19.... 135.39 

New 4 35-4 : 135.83 

536.303 + 35.1 135.14 q 
| 215,142 + 38.3 25.... 

497,821 + 28.2 135.00 
; CS 154,626 + 25.7 28.... 135.29 

: Total 23 Cities......... 28,093,638 + 28.6 : 
i 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


CurRENT LIABILITIES Tovar LiaBILitirs 


Thousands of dollars 


NuMBER OF FAILURES 


Thousands of dollars 


1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 
Jan. 1,524. 35237. 1,567 11,888 15,279 20,790 12,535 15,805 24,860 
Feb. 1,529; 4,042 1,202 13,483 13,472 13,582 14,323 13,600 13,589 
Mar. 1,230 3207 15322 13,444 11,681 19,002 14,754 12,130 19,315 
Apr. 14333 13,827 16,247 18,579 15,068 17,114 21,837 
May 1,230 10,065 13,068 15,897 10,215 13,437 20,734 
June g70 1,114 1,119 0,449 13,734 12,581 10,183 25,101 12,737 
July 16,213 14.999 17,756 23,634 
Aug. 15526 12,697 2,637 13,223 13,092 
Sept. 976 1,043 11,397 10,545 15,473 11,729 
Oct. 12,715 17,464 14,236 18,119 
Nov. . 4,024 1,284 16,572 13,201 aoe 17,987 14,874 
Dee. 1,086 1,153 13,309 13,243 14,480 14,934 
Total ..++ 13,619 14,768 166,684 182,520 ..++ 190,342 209,454 


Dun’s INso-veNcy INDEX 


Unapjustep ADJUSTED+ 


1941 1940 1939 1941 1940 1939 
62.2 67.1 86.0 51.8 54.6 69.9 
71.3 66.7. 78.0 62.0 58.0 67.8 
62.5 62.6 72.6 61.3 61.4 71.9 
61.5 Jor 586 674 
59.9 66.9 70.5 58.7 65.6 69.8 


53-9 62.5 66.5 55.0 64.4 69.3 
63.0 630. Jes 

54-3 59.0 64.6 70.2 

61.7. 67.0 67.1 72.8 

61.9 72.6 59.5 69.8 

58.0 65.0 57-4 64.3 


63.0 69.6 


+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. + For seasonal variation. 


ANALYZING the RECORD of INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


JUNE FAILURES DECLINE MORE THAN SEASONALLY 


HE usual Summer decline in the 

number of business failures was 
well under way in June, with the 
monthly total of g70 cases 13 per cent 
under the 1,119 in May. Current lia- 
bilities were again extremely low, drop- 
ping from last month’s low of $10,065,- 
000 to $9,449,000. A year ago failures 
numbered 1,114 with current debts of 
$13,734,000. Few failures with any 
funded debt occurred in June, so that 
total liabilities amounted to only $10,- 
183,000, compared with $10,215,000 last 
month, and $25,101,000 last June. 

The prevailing tendency among fail- 
ures in recent months has been one of 
decreasing numbers among substantial 
concerns, while, except for seasonal in- 
fluences, the very small underfinanced 
units are passing out of the picture at 
about the usual rate. Thus the num- 
ber of failures has not dropped so low, 
in relation to the past record, as have 
liabilities. 


for this record, occurs when a com- 
mercial or industrial enterprise is 
involved in a court proceeding or a 
voluntary action which is likely to 
end in loss to creditors. Failures in | 
this sense are but a small part of 

total discontinuances from business. 


A BUSINESS FAILURE, as defined | 
| 


The June slump was translated by 


the insolvency index into a substantial 
decrease in the failure rate from 59.9 in 
every 10,000 concerns in business in 
May to 53.9 in June. This drop of 6 
points exceeded the normal June de- 
cline to an appreciable extent, and the 
index when adjusted for seasonal vari- 
ation fell 3.7 points, from 58.7 in May 
to 55.0 in June. 

Except for a hesitation in May the 
index on an adjusted basis has declined 
monthly since February. It has not yet 
returned to the low level of January, 
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immediately preceding a February rise, 
but approximated the level of the pre- 
vious low in January 1940. It was 14 
per cent below its level a year ago when, 
unadjusted, it stood at 62.5 and, ad- 
justed, at 64.4. 

Failures declined in all main indus- 
try groups in June. The more-than- 
normal drop was due principally to the 
rapidly decreasing number of failures 
among retailers and in construction 
lines. The drop in manufacturing 
failures from 181 to 166, while con- 
siderable, was only seasonally normal. 
Wholesale trade failures resisted the 
Summer downward pull and showed 
but a negligible drop from May. 

There was nothing outstanding in 
the manufacturing record. Some im- 
provement took place in foods, textile, 
and leather goods. Several lines show- 
ed little change, and an increase, though 
very moderate, appeared in printing, 
chemicals, iron and steel products, and 
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machinery. Small manufacturing fail- 
ures were nearly as numerous as in 
May, but substantial failures, with debts 
between $25,000 and $100,000, were off 
considerably. Large manufacturing 
failures, on the other hand, rose from 
3 last month to 7, with the result that 
manufacturing liabilities increased. 
Comparison with last year will be dis- 
cussed later on a six months’ basis. 

In retail trade, declines ranged from 
25 to 38 per cent in general merchan- 
dise, furniture, and drug stores, among 
restaurants, and also in clothing lines 
where failures in women’s ready-to- 
wear shops were again way below nor- 
mal, after increases last month. There 
was one large retail failure, as in May, 
but substantial sized failures were re- 
duced from 26 to 12, or by 54 per cent, 
and those with debts between $5,000 
and $25,000, by 23 per cent; while very 
small retail failures were off but 10 per 
cent. 


INDUSTRY June June Per Cent 
Group 1941 1940 Change 
Manufacturing .... 166 207 —20 
Wholesale Trade. . 98 113 —13 
Retail Trade...... 619 685 —I10 
Construction ..... 51 61 —16 
Commercial Service 36 48 —25 
970 1,114 —13 


Among wholesalers, two large con- 
cerns were out in June compared with 
none last month, and there was an in- 
crease from 7 to g in failures with debts 
between $25,000 and $100,000. 


Size Group June June Per Cent 

LIABILITIES 1941 1940 Change 
Under $5,000..... 589 536 +10 
$5,000-$25,000 ... 321 457 —30 
$25,000-$100,000 . 49 100 —5I 
$100,000 and over . II 21 —48 
970 1,114 —13 


The geographical trend of June fail- 
ures was unusual. Sharp reductions 
well in excess of normal occurred in 
most sections of the country. In the 
New York Federal Reserve District, 
however, which accounts for over a 
third of total failures, the decline was 
only 3 per cent. This slight decline, 
together with only a normal decrease 
in the Chicago district and little or no 
change in the Minneapolis and Kansas 
City districts held total failures from 
sinking even lower in June. In the 
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New York district manufacturing and 
commercial service failures failed to 
show any appreciable drop, wholesale 
and construction failures increased, and 
the drop in retail trade failures was less 
than in most other sections. 

While the New York district decline 
was only 3 per cent, New York City 
failures were down 11 per cent. There 
was an occasional increase here and 
there among the large cities, but city 
failures as a whole dropped more rapid- 
ly than did those in the balance of the 
country. 


Six Months’ Failures 


With both production and distribu- 
tion affected by the stimulus of defense 
activities, the failure record becomes in- 
creasingly interesting and valuable. It 
is not always possible to detect a defi- 
nite failure trend in any individual line 
of business in the month-to-month fig- 
ures, but a comparison of total failures 
in the first six months of this year with 
those of the similar period a year ago, 
should disclose those business areas in 
which improvement has taken hold. 

There are always two opposing in- 
fluences at work in a period of defense 
preparations. One is the beneficial in- 
fluence of increasing business which 
acts upon reliable production units and, 
through improved purchasing power, 
upon retail units. The other is an op- 
posite tendency which operates toward 
the closing of small business units, 
either in hand trades or other lines, be- 
cause of the drafting into service of the 
proprietors. Not all of these discon- 
tinuances are failures, but a tendency 
has been noted toward stepping out 
from under an embarrassing financial 
load through bankruptcy, or compro- 
mise, so that the slate will be clean upon 
later return to business. 

In looking at the failure record as a 
whole one cannot point to the certain 
effect of either one of these forces, but 
it may be borne in mind that they are 
present. 

Total failures during the first six 
months of this year were only 6 per cent 
under those in the similar period of 
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1940. The degree of improvement in 
manufacturing was, however, note- 
worthy. There the decrease was 18 per 
cent, in comparison with 11 to 13 per 
cent in construction, commercial ser- 
vice, and wholesaling. Retail trade fail- 
ures, on the other hand, have not shown 
anything like an equal decline. In fact 
they were down to only 1 per cent. The 
rate of decrease among failures of all 
types, however, became increasingly 
rapid in the second quarter of this year, 
and second quarter retail failures fell 5 
per cent below those in the second 
quarter of 1940. 


First Six Months— 


INDUSTRY Second Quarter Per Cent 
Group 1941 1940 1941 1940 Change 
Manufacturing ..... 538 698 1,069 1,296 —18 
Wholesale Trade.... 306 347 610 684 —I1 
Retail 2,099 2,223 4,389 4,419 —I1 
Construction ....... 184 209 356 407 —13 
Commercial Service . III 166 278 313 —I1 
3,238 3,643 6,702 7,119 — 6 
OF 
LIABILITIES 
Under $5,000...... + 1,930 1,816 3,835 3,526 +9 
$5,000-$25,000 1,092 1,450 2,347 2,881 —19 
$25,000-$100,000 ... 187 312, 435 605 —28 
$100,000 and over... 29 65 85 107 —21 
sin 3,238 3,643 6,702 7,119 — 6 


In manufacturing, failures have 
fallen in almost every important line. 
Striking decreases of 40 per cent or 
more have occurred in about nine lines. 
Among these, represented about equal- 
ly, are two types of concern: one pri- 
marily a producer of consumer goods, 
but now turning gradually to the filling 
of war needs; the other is a producer of 
industrial goods for the most part and 
is nOW operating at ever-increasing 
plant capacity. 


Jan.-June Jan.-June Per Cent 
1941 1940 Change 
ConsuMER Goops 
Textile mills: 22 47 —53 
Men’s clothing. ..... 45 —40 
Paper and products... 10 2 
12 38 —68 
IxpustRIAL Goops 
Chemiieale: 15 26 —42 
Tron and steel products 31 52 —4o0 
Iron and steel works.. 0 9 


Machinery failures, while down only 6 per 
cent from the 1940 period were off 43 
per cent from the 1939 six months’ total. 


Other important consumer goods 
lines which showed decreases from 26 
to 14 per cent were foods, women’s 
wear, and furniture. 

Although only a slight decline in the 
number of failures was apparent in re- 
tail trade as a whole, certain lines of 
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In the charts in this panel the lines beginning in 1939 record the movements of new 
series, which represent a more nearly complete coverage of business failures. A com- 
parison of both the old and new series for 1939 appeared in the March 1940 number. 
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retailing have experienced a very defi- 
nite improvement; principally clothing 
stores, with men’s wear off 20 per cent, 
women’s wear and accessory shops 26 
per cent, and shoe stores 41 per cent. 
Next in line were general merchandise 
stores, down 17 per cent. The building 
and home furnishing lines have not 
fared so well, with additional failures 
reported, putting this year above last 
year’s half-year record. In the second 
quarter, however, there was some evi- 
dence that these types of business were 
also beginning to feel the effects of 
more liberal spending. Ninety-one 
automobile dealers went out with loss 
to creditors between January and June 
of this year, compared with 64 in the 
same period last year. Automobile ac- 
cessory dealers, on the other hand, were 
in a much improved state. The big 
restaurant and drug store lines showed 
little change. 


Per Cent 
Change 


Jan.-June 
1940 


Feperat Reserve Jan.-June 
Disrricrs 


Minneapolis ...... g2 —24 
Richmond ....... 233 204 —21 
824 1,019 —I19 
Kansas City....... 255 286 —I1!1 
New York........ 2,470 2,634 —6 
Philadelphia ...... 440 469 — 6 
Cleveland ........ 308 363 +1 
San Francisco..... 774 719 + 8 
182 133 +37 
6,702 7,119 — 6 


Geographically, the Southern sec- 
tions of the country covered by the 
Atlanta and Richmond Federal Re- 
serve Districts, are among those in 
which failures have receded most rapid- 
ly, followed by the Middle Western dis- 
tricts of Minneapolis, Chicago, and 
Kansas City. The New York and 
Philadelphia districts shared alike in a 
6 per cent drop. To date 1941 failures 
have been more numerous than those 
of a year ago in the five remaining dis- 
tricts of Cleveland, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas, and Boston. In all of 
these fatter regions except Cleveland 
manufacturing failures were down, but 
increased retail trade failures held the 
total up. Dallas and San Francisco ex- 
perienced wholesale increases as well. 


Faitures by Divisions or INpustry—JUNE 1941 AND 1940 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


——Number——, ———Liabilitics —___ 


June 
1941 


TotaL Unirep STATEs......... 
MINING AND MANUFACTURING (total) 


*Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous... . 
Food and Kindred Products... .. . . 
Textile Mill Products and Apparel 
Lumber and Lumber Products. . . . 
Paper, Printing and Publishing 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Leather and Leather Products 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products. . 
Iron and Steel, and Products. . 
Transportation Equipment . . 
Miscellaneous . 


Food and Farm Products. ............ 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 
Chemicals.and Drugs. 
Motor Vehicles and Automotive Equip. . 
Miscellaneous . 


Food and Liquor 
General Merchandise . . 
Apparel-and: Accessories . 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 
Lumber, Building Materials, Hardware. . 
Eating and Drinking Places. . . . 
Drug Stores 


General Building Contractors. . A 
Building Sub-contractors, 


Commerctat Service 


Passenger and Freight Trans.—Highway. 
Miscellaneous Public Services... ....... 
Cleaning, Dyeing, Repairing 
Laundries . 

Undertakers . 
Other Personal Services 
Business and Repair Services.......--- 


* Subtract this item to obtain manufacturing total. 


Canadian Failures 
Canadian failures dropped from 84 
in May to 72 in June, but did not reach 
the previous 1941 low established in 


April with 67 failures. The presence of 


a large failure in the June record caused 


liabilities to rise to $682,000 from $546, 


J 42) 


970 


166 


Awe 


May ‘June June May June 
1941 1940 1941 1941 1940 
1,119 1,114 10,065 13,734 
181 207 3,155 2,727 4,953 
6 7 157 104 444 

36 2 451 807 1,002 

2 57 1,030 712 1,026 

22 30 201 215 548 
14 20 251 168 226 

4 7 82 19 40 

10 9 188 110 251 

6 es 16 95 82 

3 8 88 93 132 

5 II 113 119 288 

3 3 328 175 140 

20 23 250 160 774 
100 113 1,618 963 1,383 
34 46 491 205 556 

8 6 2 86 241 

3 2 He 17 6 

& 6 528 146 57 

6 7 55 64 48 

4 2 65 27 53 
37 44 447 418 422 


68 

227 216 1,014 24 978 
45 38 159 262 240 
r2r 118 368 783 1,088 
45 46 290 593 555 
46 30 235 3 
49 5t 384 435 429 
111 103 656 760 794 
47 46 233 304 394 
44 37 252 313 472 
63 61 684 913 984 
18 8 388 363 94 
37 50 209 313 437 
8 3 7 37 454 
40 48 4or 647 1,100 
7 17 81 406 298 
I 5 15 

4 4 79 27 132 

4 59 30 

8 6 8 58 2g 
=o 36 53 520 


ooo in May. A year ago failures num- 
pered gt with liabilities of $720,000. 
Second-quarter failures were 19 per 
cent under those of the first quarter. 
The entire decline occurred in the two 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. In- 
creased numbers of failures were re- 


ported in the Western sections. 


§ 
14 
| 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total).............. 98 
35 
6 
8 
> 
9 4 
33 
219 
28 
78 
41 
57 
79 
35 
50 
13 
34 
4 
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ONLY ONE SERVES BEST 


The racing car doesn’t travel the highways—nor does the 
standard pleasure car compete on the race track. Each is 
best qualified for its own particular job because it is 
designed specifically for that job. 

Arabol’s 55 years’ experience has proved that any 
adhesives operation is best performed by a product de- 
signed specifically for that operation. Today there are 
8,500 adhesives formulae in the Arabol files—900 of them 
in active, daily use—each designed for a particular job. 

Typical of Arabol specialization is SPHINXITE (SGR #7) 
WIDE RANGE GUM—perfected by Arabol’s technicians 
specifically to overcome difficulties encountered in can 
labeling by machines which require hot pickup gums. 
This year-round gum easily handles wet and greasy cans 
tanging from 35° to 190° F. A tough problem, solved 


by an Arabol spectalized product. 


es in the pastes, 
a firm 


distribu’ 
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The technically-trained Arabol Representative who 
calls on you is well qualified to help you find the one best 
answer to each of your adhesives requirements. He can 
help you solve many of your problems right in your plant 
—in one day. At all times he can call on any of three 
Arabol Laboratories for quick action on new or special 
needs. See the Arabol Representative when he calls. 

wRite us for Bulletin No.39. Let us tell you of current 
developments in gums, glues and pastes for your paf- 
ticular line of business. 


THE ARABOL MFG. CO. 


PIONEERING SINCE 1885 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 


Offices and Factories: 
BROOKLYN - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 


& Wareb 
Write us for Bulletin No. 39> 


R 


in Principal Cities 
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‘telephone 
doors to 


INTER-OFFICE conversations never 
hinder nor delay a customer from reach- 


ing any of our executives. Inside con- 
versations are carried on by Dictograph. 
They don’t go through the office-switch- 
board and never compete with customers 
for an open wire.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


help serve customers better for 10,000 
American offices and factories — and 
““Speed up Speed”’ by saving thousands 
of hours a day on internal calls. Let us 


demonstrate on your own desk. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. 


580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 519 
New York City 


20,523 PRESIDENTS AND 
MORE THAN 30,000 OTHER 
EXECUTIVES: DUN’S REVIEW 


LITHOGRAPHED 


SEND SAMPLE 


OF YOUR LETTERHEAD AND LET US 
SUBMIT A MODERNIZED DESIGN FREE 


% Through mass production on the big- 
gest and latest equipment, we offer fine 
quality work at prices that surprise our 
new customers and continue to hold our 
old ones. Not only on letterheads, but on 
circulars, folders and forms as well! 


% Whether or not you want your present 
letterhead re-designed, send us a line and 
say: “I’d like to see your folder of 
famous letterheads”. With it we'll send 
our all-time-low price quotations on 
quality work. And, of course, you won’t 
be obligated to buy. 


UNIVERSAL LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
Dept. 78, 4307 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


HERE AND THERE 
IN BUSINESS 


BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED 


Sunday’s Rest—In Jacksonville, 
Fla. milkmen for one of the three 
largest dairies in the city have educated 
their customers to take in a two days’ 
supply Saturday. Sunday mornings 
the milkman sleeps. 

The experiment started about a year 
ago. So successful has it proved that 
two more of the city’s largest dairies 
recently adopted it. 

Foremost Dairies, Inc., initiated the 
plan, one route at a time, street by 
street. Letters signed by the manager 
explained it to each customer. After 
convincing the people on 20 retail 
routes, the company began applying its 
six-day schedule to 21 wholesale routes. 
Considerable backing for the delivery- 


less Sundays was obtained from the 
Jacksonville Ministerial Alliance. 

To fill Sunday phone orders for cus- 
tomers who entertain unexpected com- 
pany, Foremost has a special delivery 
service. When Sunday company is ex- 
pected and the Saturday morning order 
is to be increased, customers are pro- 
vided with a special order flag to notify 
the milkman. 


Variable—YTo vary the speed of in- 
expensive, light machines which lack a 
transmission device, there’s a variable 
speed motor pulley and base which does 
the job by opening or closing the groove 
in the pulley. Sides of the wheel sepa- 
rate or draw close according to the 


PLANE PLants—Two of America’s most modern airplane plants were completed in 
June: the 5o-acre factory of Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, (top) 
considered the largest single-story industrial plant in the world; and the enlargement 
of Boeing Aircraft Company’s Seattle plant by about 1,600,000 square feet to 42 acres. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORP. (top); A 


HE AUSTIN COMPANY, DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
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THREE Bats in the transparent plastic 
case of a Willard Storage Battery indicate 
when recharging 1s needed. The battery 
is used in General Electric pocket radios 
and recharges from an AC light socket. 


amount of tension exerted by the V-belt 
which runs over them. 

As the belt presses tighter, the pulley 
is forced open and has the effect of a 
smaller drive wheel. The pulley halves 
are pressed together by springs held in 
a cylinder resembling a long hub cap. 
Tension of the V-belt is maintained by 
use of a special, movable base on which 
the motor is clamped. To tighten pres- 
sure on the pulley, this base allows the 
motor to be moved a distance away 
from the machine being driven. Ideal 
Commutator Dresser Company, Syca- 
more, Ill., makes it. 


Women Workers—Due to the 
labor shortage, some British munitions 
firms have employed women, includ- 
ing housewives, on a part-time basis. 
How this was done in a factory in a 
non-industrial area is reported: 

The firm engaged local women to 
fill two short shifts, one from 8 A.M. to 
12:30 P.M. and one from 12:30 P.M. 
to 5:30 P.M. It assigned the women 
permanently to one shift. Hourly wage 
rates, piece work, and efficiency bonuses 
were the same for part-time and for 
full-time workers. 

When this part-time work was first 
tried, the entire plan was carefully ex- 
plained to full-time employees, and 
their co-operation obtained. It was 
found that the half-day shifts removed 
the necessity for a luncheon interval. 


Photomurals—A relatively new art 
is that of the photographic designer or 
photomuralist. It consists of applying 
photographic enlargements to a surface 
for some decorative purpose. The sur- 
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drying, put | 


The 


UICK and brutal in killing fires, LUX 
carbon dioxide extinguishers are 
harmless to materials and equipment. 
LUX gas is one of the fastest of all known 
extinguishing agents. Yet it leaves no mess 


NT SPEED UP 


WATCH PAINT SPRAY BOOTHS and dont 
Jet paint or lacquer "build up On 
cides of ynits Residue |S 
highly flammable ‘and 
[soften will burn despite all 

Ainauishers can do. Di 
Tigh coating of soap oF grease? 


Prevents paint trom 
easily; cuts fine: 


Don't SPEED UP PAINT DRYING OVENS 

beyond fan capacity. When aa 
tures 

you step UP tempera 

you increase flammable vapors ; create 

explosive fire hazard. Ifyou need more 

n more Ovens or fans-but 


it tisk dangerous tem 


dort risk dangerous 


pared with th 


above fire fig. ting facts have been pre 


d you ever 


king; cleans 


peratures. 


Association. 
e assistance of the National Fire Protection 


or moisture, does not corrode or harm 

equipment, does not even contaminate a 

tank of liquid material into which LUX 

gas has been introduced. LUX has no bal 

habits, yet it’s a lightning-quick fire killer. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
843 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


We have reprinted a series of these tips on fire protection. Send the 
coupon and we will send complete series—file-bound 
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IN SELECTING 
YOUR NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY 


To select the right agency for the un- 
usual times ahead, you must interview 
@ group of those most likely able to 
serve you. Here are 6 reasons why we 
belong in that group: 


1. We offer the advantages of a small 
agency with a large-agency-trained 
staff. 2. Our principals have directed 
their own commercial businesses. 
3. We spend more time in the field 
than most agencies. 4. Testing is a fun- 
damental with us—for greater adver- 
tising results. 56. We know how to use 
advertising to do many jobs (other 
than move merchandise). 6. We serve 
@ diversified group of national ac- 
counts—from class to industrial, from 
package goods to service. 

Further facts in our new 5. te folder, “Busi: 

Men Handle My Advertising.” Write for your copy. 


Advertisin 


Agency Service 
110 East 42nd St., 


rray Hill 3-7426 


ATTRACTIVE 
Bring checkroom efficiency into 
our Office . . . save locker room 


= 


Write for Free 
Catalog 


ome wai 
uipment and name 
local dealer. 


VOGEL-PETERS 
1819 N. Wolcott Ave., 


ASSEMBLY, fastening, tacking, tagging opera- 

tions—in plant or shipping room—are 
speeded up and costs cut with Model T-1 
HANSCO tack Tacker. Drives Hansen T-head 
Tacks, 3/16-inch to 1/2-inch lengths. 

First of its kind to drive tacks, this unique 
device drives fast as you grip into hardest woods, 
thru thin metal or tin. Replaces 
ordinary tacks, brads and glue. Ex- ASK 
ecutives—plant superintendents— 
investigate! 


A.L.HANSENSS 


face may be a wall, a lampshade, a 
screen, a panel, or the seat and back of 
an upholstered chair. Just as metal is 
sensitized and printed photographically 
in airplane factories, practically any 
other surface, when it has a photogra- 
phic emulsion, can take a design from 
a negative. 

Any type of picture will serve as a 
motif for photomurals. The subjects, 
whether old prints or modern scenes, 
suggest ideas, atmosphere, emotion. A 
mural may be used as a motif or theme 
to tie together the design of a room, 
just as color does. The Austin Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, has used photo- 
murals in blackout plants to give an 
impression of the outdoors as seen 
through a window. 

Photomurals are sold by the square 
foot. They are printed on white or 
buff paper which can be toned to pro- 
duce black and white, sepia, or other 
colored prints. 

Mounting a photomural, according 
to New York photographic designer 
Evelyn A. Pitshke, is an art in itself. 
Prints come a trace smaller than 
wanted and stretch when wet. The 
bromide surface has a strong drawing 
power which, when it dries, will warp 
a poorly mounted mural. The Pitshke 
screens and panels, therefore, are 
backed by Upson Board, Homosote or 
tempered Masonite. 

The photomural is about twelve 
years old and exclusively American— 
even those on the British S.S. Queen 
Mary were Yankee-made. 


Ips or Pst—Published last March 
was the new American Standard, Adb- 
breviations for Scientific and Engineer- 
ing Terms. “Abbreviations,” says the 
Standard, “should be used sparingly in 
text, with due regard to the context and 
to the training of the average reader.” 

For both singular and plural words 
the same abbreviation; you bbl for a 
barrel or five barrels. Except when the 
omission would result in confusion, 
periods after abbreviations are omitted. 
In 35 F you no longer bump your eye 
on the temperature sign (°) nor 
stumble over the period after F. From 
now on it’s per, not /; Ib not #5 and 
in., not ”. So now you can see with a 
psi that pressure is on an engineer to 
maintain an abs atm of scientific eru- 
dition; every sq cm of elec narration 
is worth its wt in abbr. Oh h! (henry). 
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Fiso—Through use of a photographic 
printing technique, the aquarium scene 
was applied to a Lumarith lampshade by 
photographic designer Evelyn A. Pitshke. 


Drivometer—Some bus drivers 
know that smooth operation keeps 
them up to schedule better than rough 
driving. In the first situation, pas- 
sengers start for the door before the 
vehicle stops, thus decreasing the non- 
running time as they get off. 

The driver, however, may not realize 
his stops and starts are jolting the 
strap hangers. 

An instrument which checks on sud- 
den starts and stops, counts them, and 
by its click warns the driver is the 
Drivometer, invented by a Greyhound 
bus driver and made by the Electric 
Service Supplies Company, Philadel- 
phia. Sealed and bolted to a bus floor 
next to the driver’s chair, the Drivo- 
meter contains two small, non-metallic 
balls on opposing inclined planes. 

When the bus stops hard, one little 
ball rolls to the top of its track and 
turns a small numbering machine. 
When the bus starts sharply, the other 


ball rolls up and clicks the counter. 


Documents—When The National 
Archives of the United States wanted 
to preserve Government documents, 
lamination with acetate sheeting was 
tried. This was the first application of 
the process in the documentary field. 
Although seven or eight companies do 
it in large runs, only three organiza- 
tions, The National Archives, Pyra- 
glass, Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., and W. 
W. Barrow, Virginia State Archives, 
Richmond, laminate documents. 
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In the usual lamination process, the 
sheeting and document are pressed be- 
tween polished metal plates, sometimes 
with heat and pressure, other times 
with pressure alone, or with a synthetic 
resin or cellulose adhesive. The cellu- 
lose acetate is forced into the pores of 
the paper. 

Documents laminated with the trans- 
parent sheeting show a high degree of 
transparency, can be washed clean, and 
resist the passage of deteriorative gases. 
Tests of various sheetings and of lami- 
nated papers supplied by The Archives 
and six commercial operators are re- 
ported in a Bureau of Standards publi- 
cation, Protection of Documents with 
Cellulose Acetate Sheeting. 

The Bureau found that lamination 
does not distort signatures on docu- 
ments. Tests made for resistance to 
heat, pressure, moisture, strong light, 
tearing, folding, thickness, copper con- 
tent, and tendency to stick together 
(when heated in an oven), proved both 
the plain sheetings and those containing 
adhesives were sufficiently stable for use 
with permanent records. Lamination 
with plain sheeting was found generally 
to display the best stability. 


Laminated—Lamination of paper 
and textiles in large runs differs in 
machinery and allowance for some 
spoilage from the process used for pro- 
tecting valuable documents. Many 
early technical difficulties of the method 
have been solved. Materials of any 
thickness can be given a smooth glossy 
coating. Those which before the pro- 
cessing present a smooth, hard surface 
give the best results. 

Among the most widely distributed 
single examples of laminated work are: 
the small, 25-cent “Pocket Books,” sold 
by newsdealers. Last year more than 
5,000,000 copies of these had been 
printed, their covers laminated with 
Celluloid’s Lumarith Protectoid. The 
laminating was done by Laminoid, 
Inc., North Bergen, N. J. Among the 
titles was The Holy Bible, 75,000 copies 
_ of which were sold shortly. 

Defense production is said to be in- 
fluencing demand for lamination of 
many articles. According to the 36- 
year old Arvey Corporation, Chicago, 
lll, some users of heavy plastics for 
brush backs, advertising pieces, type- 
writer keys, and boxes are trying lami- 


nated cardboard and paper. 
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FACTS ARE OUR SCARCEST RAW MATERIALS 


Take away the machinery of management — records — and you 
sweep right off the board our entire Defense Program. We can’t 
go ahead without records, and we can go ahead a lot faster if we 
gain greater control over recorded facts—the scarcest of all raw 
materials, according to a prominent American business man. 


Facts let us time management, machinery, men and materials to 
the end that we may produce the maximum quantities in the mini- 
mum minutes. 


In no business are facts unobtainable—but, in many cases, they 
are unavailable in the moments they are most needed or, when 
they would be most valuable. To proceed without facts is to in- 
vite disaster. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


% Kardex Visible Systems of Busi- 
ness Control are serving in every 
defense industry and in all branches 
of government. They speed produc- 
tion, cut costs. They create control, 
eliminate guessing. Kardex is avail. 
able in many types — one will give 
you the controls you need for 
greater production. 


FLOOR MODEL KARDEX 


Remington Rand Inc. 
Dept. DR -841 
Buffalo, New York 


Please send full details on Kardex 
Production Control, 
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Sales effort bears the best fruit when it is carefully cultivated on 


basic sales information. 
Every listing in the cur- 
vent State Pocket Edition The salesman who carries the new Summer 1941 State Pocket 


Edition gets the plums of his territory because he knows who the 


tells a sales story; line of 
best prospects are, and the best way to reach them for an order. 


business, purchasing 
strength, wholesale or re- There is a State edition available covering every sales territory in 
tail classification, and the United States. Consult with the nearest office of Dun & Brad- 
location of branches. street for specific information on your salesman’s needs. 


DUN & BRADSTREET. INC. 


1841 - The Mercantile Agency - 1941 
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OVER THE 
EDITOR’S 
DESK 


LVIN DODD (page 5) is not un- 

known to the Review’s readers; 

it is probable that among them are 

many who take part in some one of the 

many activities of the American Man- 

agement Association, while others will 
remember his previous articles. 

His remarks this month are from his 
annual report as AMA president. In 
that report there is much more that is 
of interest. The discussion of what’s 
happening in management becomes 
more specific, tells of the problems in 
the field of each AMA division—such 
as personnel, office management, pro- 
duction, marketing, and so on. Then, 
too, there is an exciting story—with 
charts—of why and how AMA is grow- 
ing as it is. Copies may be obtained by 
writing Mr. Dodd at the Association 
offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


In 1936 Dr. Jules Backman (page 9) 
wrote a book called Adventures in Price 
Fixing. He wrote Government Price 
Fixing in 1938, has made studies of 
prices for the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., and for the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association. 

Dr. Backman’s present activities, be- 
sides a series of price control studies, 
include lecturing at New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Commerce. 


DUN’S REVIEW 


290 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Susscription: $4 a year; $10 for three years; 
35 cents a copy. Outside U. S. $5 a year. 


Willard L. Thorp, Editor; Norman C. Firth, 
Managing Editor and Business Manager; Edwin 
B. George, Walter Mitchell, Jr., A. M. Sullivan, 
Associate Editors; J. A. D’Andrea, Statistician; 
Clarence Switzer, Art Director; H. C. Daych, 
Advertising Manager. 


Don's REVIEW goes to each company using the 
services of Dun & BrapstREET, Inc. Service 
subscribers may obtain additional subscriptions to 
the magazine for executives, branches, and so on, 
at special rates. . . . Published monthly. August, 
1941, Vol. 49, No. 2160... . The contents of this 
magazine are indexed in its December issue and 
in the Industrial Arts Index. . . . Member C.C.A. 
++. Copyright 1941, Dun & BrapstrEET, INc. 
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BUSINESS NEWS 


12/31/1937...$10,712 
12/31/1939. .. $21,459. 


In 9 Months of 1940 
Using Open Account | 


You too can multiply the working power of your capital with this 
type of continuous financing. It will enable you to free funds now tied 
up in inventory and receivables, to save discounts on purchases, to 
improve credit, to finance increased sales without increasing capital 
investment. Our service will also assist you in the purchase of needed 
machinery. For further information, write for copies of *'Caprrat AT 
Worx” and ‘‘Comparative Costs or Financina.”’ Address Dept. DR. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Noftification’?’ Open Account Financing 
BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND. ORE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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N ES TER Financi. 
$65,000 
COMMERCIAL creDit COMPANY = 
BALTIMORE 
TOTAL SALES equieMent co. WERE 
§15,500- YEAR 190.846: EARLY THIS YEAR gi 
TO COMMERCIAL CREDIT account FINANCING: ar THIS ? 
WRITING psTIMATE yOLUME for 1940 open account 
FINANCING witl TOTAL ¢60,000- THIS TRIPLED yOLUME 
not HAVE HANDLED without THE FINANCIAL assisTANct 
you RENDERED: THAT tional yoLuMe WAS pRoFit- 
art opvious FROM COMPARISON of NET worT# picures 
a YEAR ENDING pECEMBER 1939 AND THE 9 MONTHS ENDING sEPTEM- : 
per 1940: NO CAPITAL HATSOEVES was piaceD 
THIS Business: iNCREASE NET worth OF 
OPERATIONS: COMMERCIAL CREDIT account FINANCING 
as BEEN ape AN \NTEGRAL part OF THIS COMPANY'S SALES 
| 


IR normal times business men face uncertainties which 
make successful forecasting one of the measures of good 
business management. The immediate future has ad- 
ditional uncertainties created by the slowness in the 
determination of certain public policies. The delay in 
Congressional action on such vital matters as price con- 
trol and taxation will make it increasingly difficult to 
make proper adjustments to the emergency. To the 
extent that delay will lead to a greater application of 
wisdom to these problems, one can hardly object. But 
there comes a time when some definite decision is 
better than any possible gain from further delay. Gov- 
ernment action is our only hope to avoid a price rising 
spiral. Once started, it is virtually impossible to check 
inflation. Action cannot be taken quickly enough. 
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